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BUTHER, LUTHER’S CRITICS, AND 
THE PEASANT REVOLT 


HAROLD J. GRIMM 
Columbus, Ohio 


LTHOUGH virtually no recognized authority in the field of 
the Lutheran Reformation accuses Luther of encouraging the 
German peasants to begin a social revolt and then of repudiating 
them when their cause appeared doomed,’ this thesis still persists 
and perturbs many who are otherwise inclined to recognize the 
important historical contributions of the German reformer. The 
reasons for its persistence must be sought chiefly in two powerful 
intellectual tendencies, the materialist, or positivist, interpretation 
of history and the revival of Thomistic scholasticism.” 


I 

The Marxists, or dialectical materialists, with their emphasis 
upon the class struggle and the survival of the fittest, cannot un- 
derstand the strong moral faculties of Martin Luther any more 
than they can appreciate man’s religious and moral struggles in 
general. As a consequence, they assume that the reformer was 
motivated by base, selfish, materialist interests and ignore his 
overwhelming conviction that, since man is justified solely by faith 
in the Gospel, the preservation of the Gospel is more important 
than any other consideration—the conviction which alone gives 


1, Cf. Wilhelm Pauck, “The Historiography of the German Reformation during the 
Past Twenty Years,” Church History, 1X (1940), 305-340; Giinther Franz, Der deutsche 
Bauernkrieg (Munich and Berlin, 1933), pp. 465-466; Wilhelm Stolze, Bauernkrieg und 
Reformation (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 113-127; Otto G. Brandt, ed., Der Grosse Bauernkrieg 
(Jena, 1925), pp. 324-325; Walther Kohler, Luther und das Luthertum in ihrer welt- 
geschichtlichen Auswirkung (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 45-52; Karl Brandi, Die deutsche 
Reformation (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 186-187; James Mackinnon, Luther and the Reforma- 
tion, 4 vols. (New York, 1925), III, 175-210. 

2 For a penetrating, philosophic analysis of these trends see Benedetto Croce, Politics 
and Morals (New York, 1945), pp. 126-133. 
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consistency to his whole career. Instead, the late medieval, feudal 
struggle between the peasants and their lords is interpreted in the 
light of a modern class struggle and becomes far more significant 
than the religious movement which only indirectly encouraged the 
peasants to revolt. 

In line with this patent distortion of history, the Marxist his- 
torian Karl Kautsky ventures to accuse Luther of riding along “on 
the tide of popularity, stirring up the expectation of all classes,” 
but, ‘when it became necessary to decide the question who should 
appropriate the fruits of church reform, the lower or the higher 
classes,” of coming “‘to no decision so long as he was not compelled 
to do so.” Instead of helping “the lower classes to derive material 
benefit from the Reformation,” he favored “each step taken by 
the Princes in this direction.” As a consequence, Luther lost the 
good will of the German people, and Thomas Mtinzer became “in 
the eyes of the German working classes . . . the most brilliant 
embodiment of heretical communism.’’* Not content with accusing 
Luther of “joining the victorious side after having carried water 
on both shoulders as long as possible,” Kautsky impugns his char- 
acter as a leader of the Gefman people by stating that “he was not 
a person who would maintain a position that did not promise suc- 
cess,” attributes the direction which the Reformation took to his 
fear and cowardliness, and explains his role as a reformer by 
pointing to the unusual “combination of the opportunism and 
spineless adaptability of the courtier with the natural strength and 
rudeness of the peasant and with the wild passion of the fanatic.” 

Georg Adler, in his evaluation of the part which the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt played in the history of socialism and communism, 
minimizes the violence of the movement in the areas outside Thur- 
ingia and emphasizes the fact that Luther had at first not only 
seemed to justify revolt as a work pleasing to God, but had pro- 


3 Karl Kautsky, Comnuwmism in Central Europe in the Time of the Reformation 
(London, 1897), p. 128. 

4 Ibid., p. 154. 

5 Idem, “Die Vorlaufer des neueren Sozialismus,” in Die Geschichte des Sozialismus, 
I, part one (Stuttgart, 1895), p. 250. 
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vided the masses with such powerful slogans and watchwords as 
“evangelical freedom,” “divine justice,’ and “universal priest- 
hood.’”* 

W. Zimmermann goes much further in laying the responsi- 
bility for the uprising on Luther, who, he maintains, “suddenly 
gave up his position of impartiality” and “turned far to the right,” 
for “his attitude became increasingly despotic, like that of the 
princes themselves.” He ventures to explain this alleged volte-face 
by stating that Luther’s vision had become clouded and his emo- 
tions aroused ; that he was irritated by the fact that his well-meant 
warning, which he thought would have a miraculous effect, was 
ignored by the peasants; that “at the head of the popular move- 
ment stood Carlstadt, whom he despised because of his position 
with respect to the Lord’s Supper,” and “Munzer, of whom he had 
long been jealous;” and that he had been held responsible by his 
enemies, particularly by Duke George of Saxony, for the brutali- 
ties perpetrated by the peasants at Weinsberg. 

Consistently ignoring Luther’s basic contention that both 
peasants and lords were bound by the same moral laws and that 
neither group had the right to use the Gospel to attain its own 
ends, Zimmermann charges that 


Without for a moment considering the fact that he had approved most 
of the Twelve Articles of the peasants, that he had virtually admitted pub- 
licly that their cause might be good and just, without realizing that he did 
not have the complete understanding of a competent, trained jurist, and with- 
out considering the fact that the lords at Weinsberg had deserved their pun- 
ishment for treacherously slaying hundreds of peasants during an armistice, 
spilling the blood of peasants along the Danube, and making a mockery of 
all the laws of war and of peoples, Luther condemned all the peasants as 
responsible for the affair at Weinsberg and wrote his bitter pamphlet 
“Against the Plundering and Murdering Hordes of the Peasantry.” Now 


6 Georg Adler, Geschichte des Sozialismus und Kommunismus von Plato bis sur 
Gegenwart. Two parts. Part one: Bis sur franzdsischen Revolution (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 
115-124. 

7 W. Zimmerman, Grosser deutscher Bauernkrieg, ed. by Wilhelm Blos (Stuttgart, 
1891), pp. 629-632. } 
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they were entirely wrong; now they must be attacked, butchered, stabbed, 
secretly and openly, as one must kill a mad dog.® 


Luther’s subsequent severity in demanding justice instead of mercy 
for the peasants, Zimmermann avers, was the consequence of the 
criticism of both friends and foes, for, ‘““as Melanchthon shows, he 
could stand no opposition,” and ‘“‘as Carlstadt and Munzer said, 
he hurled himself into the conflict as though he were a second 
pope.” 

Finally, Zimmermann states that Luther, because of his fun- 
damental inconsistency in the affair of the peasants, “involved him- 
self in a veritable knot of contradictions and eventually defeated 
himself and his cause;” that ‘‘this dark side of his character, this 
stormy, reckless, tempestuous tendency, this stiffening of opinion” 
in the face of opposition, which had made possible “his great work 
of the Reformation,” prevented him from reaching the conclusions 
suggested in his answer to the Twelve Articles and from discover- 
ing the clear implications “of the true point of view.” Indulging 
in wishful thinking with respect to what Luther might have ac- 
complished if he had been a political and social, as well as a reli- 
gious, reformer, Zimmermann conjures up the following . pipe 
dream: 


If Luther had accepted the consequences of his fundamental principles, 
if he had remained the leader of the people, . . . if he had exerted a strong 
influence upon the thousands of undecided people, . . . the Germans would 
have become a nation, one in faith and with a free constitution; then the 
religious and political divisions and impotence, the want and disgrace of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries ... would have been averted.® 


The most influential contemporary critics of Luther are 
Harold Laski and R. H. Tawney, British economic historians 
who judge Luther’s pronouncements upon political, social, and 


8 Ibid., p. 630. 

9 Ibid., 631-632. J. Alfred Faulkner, in his article, “Luther and the Peasants War,” 
Lutheran Quarterly, XXXVIII (1908), p. 311, suggests that Luther should not be 
criticized for not being a Napoleon, 
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economic matters with an almost total disregard of his primary, 
religious aims. Laski states that “every concession made by Luther 
—and he is rarely consistent in his concessions—is a safeguard 
of the support he needs.’’ Allowing the reader to draw the in- 
ference that Luther’s sole object was to increase the power of the 
territorial state, contrary to “the new spirit that was emerging,” 
he argues that “he never hedged about the state with rights which 
entitled it to deny his religious premises.’’”” 

Tawney correctly states that Luther and all the early re- 
formers, as well as Catholic leaders, appealed to medieval authori- 
ties in questions of social morality and conceived of their society as 
a church civilization “in which all departments of life, the State 
and society, education and science, law, commerce and history, 
were to be regulated in accordance with the law of God.” More- 
over, he is right in maintaining that “Luther accepted the social 
hierarchy, with its principles of status and subordination” and was 
“as fully convinced as any writer that serfdom was the necessary 
foundation of society.” Nevertheless, he wrongly accuses Luther 
of gross inconsistencies in his attitude toward social problems, 
stating that his “utterances on social morality are the occasional 
explosion of a capricious volcano, with only a rare flash of light 
amid a torrent of smoke and flame, and it is idle to scan them for 
a coherent and consistent doctrine.’ Although he recognizes that 
Luther ‘“‘drew a sharp antithesis between the external order and 
the life of the spirit,” he proceeds to condemn him for developing 
“‘a political theory which exalted the absolutism of secular authori- 
ties” without showing that the reason for Luther’s support of the 
princes was consistent with his literal interpretation of biblical, 
specifically Pauline, references to the authority of rulers in secular 
matters.”* 

Obviously most historians interested chiefly in political, eco- 
nomic, and social reforms feel that Luther should have opposed 
the powerful movement toward absolute monarchies in Europe in 


10 Harold Laski, The Rise of Liberalism (New York and London, 1936), pp. 25-26. 
11 R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926), pp. 79-102. 
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general, and the growth of the territorial states of the princes in 
Germany in particular; that this religious reformer, whose train- 
ing had been confined largely to medieval philosophy and theology, 
should have understood the complicated legal problems involved 
in the relations of the peasants to their lords, should have percetved 
the economic changes affecting the society of his day, and should 
have reflected modern revolutionary views concerning the proper 
remedies. 

It must be remembered that Luther’s attacks upon the evils 
of his day and his bold message of evangelical freedom “meant 
different things to the several elements of German society.’”” and 
naturally mean different things to different elements in our own 
day. Yet none of his utterances against prevalent conditions was 
ever dissociated from the fundamental purpose of his life and 
work, that is, to preserve for all men the Gospel as he had ex- 
perienced it in his struggle for certainty concerning salvation. 
Whether he assailed usury, foreclosure of mortgages, charging 
of exorbitant prices, oppression of peasants by their lords, or ex- 
travagance in food and clothing, he was chiefly motivated by a 
desire to provide freedom of a purely spiritual kind. Although he 
“wished the peasants well,” he “seems at times to regard any 
direct striving for other things than for the betterment of the soul 
as treason to God.”* That this was his unequivocal position toward 
social reform he had already made clear in the year 1520, in his 
important tract, On the Freedom of a Christian, in which he stated 
that “this is the righteous, spiritual, Christian idea of freedom; 
that which frees the heart from sins, laws, and edicts; that which 
overtops all other kinds of freedom, as heaven does the earth. May 
God give us the power to behold and understand it!’** To overlook 
this early statement concerning Luther’s position with respect 


12. Jacob Salwyn Schapiro, Social Reform and the Reformation (New York, 1909), 
p. 16. This is an excellent summary of the economic, social, and political changes at the 
beginning of the Protestant Reformation, written from an unusually objective point of 
view. 

13 Ibid., p. 88. 

14 Luther, Werke (Weimar edition), VII, 38. 
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to “evangelical freedom,” to judge his subsequent actions, specifi- 
cally his relations with the peasants, by Marxist standards, and 
to point to inconsistencies in matters which were clearly on the 
periphery of his interests, discloses, on the one hand, a lack of 
historical objectivity and, on the other, a desire to utilize history 
for immediate, materialist ends. 

Much of the confusion and misunderstanding concerning 
Luther’s attitude toward the Peasants’ Revolt stems from a mis- 
understanding of the nature of the movement itself. The men of 
the sixteenth century considered it primarily a political revolution 
and treated it as such. The social and economic aspects were con- 
sidered and emphasized only after the great mass movements of 
the American and French revolutions, after revolutionary thinkers 
had proclaimed the inalienable rights of man and the legal equality 
of all people, regardless of class. And only after the industrial 
revolution was well under way did the Marxists point to the 
peasants of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as brethren in 
a class struggle against their oppressors, while their historians 
judged Luther almost exclusively according to their own standards 
of political, economic, and social justice. 

The peasants themselves did not evince a strong class con- 
sciousness or look upon their movement as a revolt of dispossessed 
and exploited workers who had “nothing to sell but their labor.” 
On the contrary, as peasants with a late medieval outlook they 
condemned the infringements upon their feudal rights by the ter- 
ritorial princes who were using every available means, including 
the introduction of the Roman, as opposed to the customary Ger- 
man, law to increase their political authority, and by the many 
lesser lords who were imitating the ambitious princes and were 
in need of increased income in money and services for that pur- 
pose. In no substantial respect is the revolt of 1524-1525 to be 
dissociated from previous peasant uprisings of the Middle Ages, 
but only in so far as the Lutheran doctrines and slogans were 
seized upon by the peasants and their leaders to justify their al- 
ready formulated demands. 
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For the sake of historical justice, Luther’s attitude toward 
the peasants must be weighed according to the standards of his 
own day, and not the standards of any modern dialectical system, 
whereas his specific actions and statements must be judged in the 
light of his own religious convictions and of Christian ethics. 
Only when one realizes with what intensity Luther clung to the 
conviction that the free preaching of the Gospel was the most 
important consideration, can one understand the reformer; only 
then can one see the consistency in his attitude toward the peasants. 


II 


The attack of the Catholic historians upon Luther’s role 
during the Peasants’ Revolt rests upon the basic charge that he 
was a renegade monk and a heretic whose morbidly scrupulous 
nature was perverted and whose abnormal psychological consti- 
tution led him to deny the truth as represented by the dogmas of 
the church.”” Jacques Maritain, the outstanding spokesman of the 
revival of Thomism, asserts that the basis of Luther’s break 
with the Catholic Church was his “egocentrism: something much 
deeper, and much more serious, than egoism; a metaphysical, ego- 
ism,” and that the “Reformation unbridled the human self in the 
spiritual and religious order, as the Renaissance (I mean the 
hidden spirit of the Renaissance) unbridled the human self in the 
order of natural and sensible activities.’’** 

Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith alone and of the 
certainty of salvation is, according to G. P. Gauss, the outgrowth 
of his “self-willed positiveness and hypochondriac ascetism,’’’ 
and according to Maritain “but the transference to the human 
individual and his subjective state of that absolute assurance in 


15 The most important polemic against Luther is still that of Heinrich S. Denifle, 
Luther und Luthertwm im der ersten Entwicklung, 2 vols. in 3 (Mainz, 1904-1909). 
Cf. especially Vol. IL: Lutherpsychologie als Schliissel der Lutherlegende. 

16 Jacques Maritain, Three Reformers: Luther—Descartes—Rousseau (New York, 
1942), p. 14. 

17 G, P. Gauss, “Luther,” in The Catholic Encyclopedia, ed. by Charles G. Herber- 
mann and others, 15 vols. (New York, 1907-1912), Vol. IX. 
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the divine promises which was formerly the privilege of the Church 
and her mission.”** Maritain further insists that Luther lays the 
foundation for individualism in religion, as Descartes does in 
philosophy and Rousseau does in politics, and that individualism 
is “a blunder; the exaltation of individuality camouflaged as per- 
sonality, and the corresponding degradation of true personality.” 
Thus Luther “did not free human personality, he led it astray. 
What he did free was the material individuality ..., the animal 
man.” The results of this attitude Maritain sees in the reformer’s 
own Jife for, “as he gets older, his energy becomes less and less 
a soul’s energy, and more and more the energy of a temperament.” 
He is “a man of Will only, characterized by power in action,” by 
“feeling and appetite,” by “a profound anti-intellectualism,”** and, 
according to Hilaire Belloc, “an eloquent man of confused mind 
but great energy.””* 

One can readily see why Catholic historians accuse Luther of 
arousing the individualist and materialist interests of all classes, 
particularly of the peasants, by his vehement attack upon the 
Church. Many of them admit that the Church was greatly in need 
of a reformation, that the growing tide of resentment against the 
hierarchical authority culminating in the papacy was reaching the 
proportions of a rebellion, and that the “growing rebellion was 
met by legal method, the use of force, continued and often fearful 
punishments, but not by that spiritual change which the times 
demanded.”* Although not all Catholics follow Janssen in main- 
taining that the Reformation was directly responsible for the re- 
volt of the peasants,“ there is a consensus of opinion among them 
that Luther must carry much of the blame because of his inflam- 
matory utterances, particularly because “he himself summoned his 


18 Maritain, of. cit., p. 16. 

19), Tbid., p. 21. 

20 Ibid., pp. 26-30. 

21 Hilaire Belloc, The Crisis of Civilisation (New York, 1937), p. 112. 

22 Ibid., pp. 109-110. 

23 Johannes Janssen, History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, 
17 vols. (London, 1896-1925), IV, pp. 246-252. 
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followers to destroy the churches, monasteries, and dioceses of 
Antichrist. True, he desired this to be done by the authorities, but 
the peasants felt that they were the authorities.”** His “doctrines, 
acting like a leaven on the whole German dough, had raised il- 
lusory hopes even among a great part of the peasantry, mercilessly 
ground under the heel of their lords.’ They insist that, whereas 
previous uprisings had occurred in Germany and elsewhere, they 
had been settled without the destruction and bloodshed of the re- 
volt of 1524-1525, in which the Gospel became a revolutionary 
program and Luther’s utterances became the slogans of the gebel- 
lious peasants. 

Moreover, Luther is accused of the gravest inconsistencies 
in his “self-appointed role’ of mediator between the peasants and 
the authorities during the uprising. In the first place, he is up- 
braided for urging in his Exhortation to Peace” that the peasants 
use peaceful means for obtaining some of the ends sought in The 
Twelve Articles, and for using in the same pamphlet such violent 
terms against “the oppression and extortion” of the authorities, 
“on whose neck the sword lies” and whose “presumption will break 
their necks,” that “the desire for revolution could be only strength- 
ened among the masses.”’” . 

In the second place, Luther is charged with inconsistency in 
at first showing considerable sympathy with the demands of the 
peasants and an understanding of their problems, but eventually 
determining to attach himself to the cause of the princes. Thence- 
forth he refers to the peasants as “mad dogs’ who should be ruth- 
lessly exterminated or at least “compelled to hear the crack of the 
whip and the whizz of the bullets,” for they will not listen to the 
Word of God.” 


24 Hartmann Grisar, Martin Luther: His Life and His Work, tr. from the second 
German edition by F. J. Eble (St. Louis, 1935), p. 280. 

25 Edward Eyre, ed., European Civilisation, its Origin and Development, 7 vols. 
(New York, 1934-1939), IV, The Reformation (1936), p. 78. 

26 Luther, op. cit., XVIII, pp. 291-334. 

27. Grisar, op. cit., p. 281; cf. Janssen, op. cil., p. 250. 

28 De Wette, Briefe (Berlin, 1825), II, 666, 669-671, quoted in Janssen, of. cit., pp. 
310-311. 
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Janssen maintains, in the third place, that just “as Luther 
declared his marriage to be a work of the Almighty, so he at- 
tributed his pamphlet against the peasants to divine inspiration 
and stated that God had willed the war so that the peasants “might 
be brought to see how much too well off they had been and might 
repent that they had not enjoyed their blessings in peace and con- 
tentment.’’” 

The Catholic critics of Luther are particularly severe with 
him for destroying the universal authority of the medieval church 
and strengthening the hands of the territorial princes. They insist 
that the entire movement of the Protestant Reformation “was a 
triumph of the temporal power over the spiritual,’ for Luther, 
wishing to escape anarchy, “placed all authority in the hands of 
the princes.’’*® Janssen calls particular attention to the fact that 
“during the social revolution it was the peasants who had inscribed 
the word ‘Gospel’ on their banners and based their claims on the 
authority of Scripture; now, however, the Gospel was pressed into 
the service of the governing powers.” To substantiate this, he 
quotes Luther’s statement of the year 1526: 


Scripture, speaking figuratively, calls rulers drovers, task-masters, and 
scourges. Like the drivers of donkeys, who must belabour their animals 
incessantly with rods and whips, or they will not obey, so must the rulers 
do with the people; they must drive, beat, throttle, hang, burn, behead, and 
torture, so as to make themselves feared and to keep the people in check. 
For God is not satisfied with our merely holding up the law before the 
people; he requires that we should drive them to keep it.*? 


The basic Catholic charge that Luther destroyed the universal 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church by developing a new the- 
ology based upon his personal experience and his doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith alone cannot be denied. The fundamental dif- 
ference between Protestant and Catholic is so great that any 
attempt to unite the two Christian bodies theologically still appears 


29 Janssen, op. cit., pp. 313-314. 
30 Menzel, quoted by Gauss, of. cit. 
31 Janssen, op. cit., pp. 360-361. 
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utterly futile? However, the inference that Luther was largely 
responsible for the political, economic, and social disturbances and 
bloodshed of the sixteenth century is false, as the Catholic his- 
torian Belloc himself recognizes when he states that 


the clerical organization, that is, the temporal structure of the Church, was 
becoming ossified and ceasing to function properly; was raising opposition 
of every kind; was provoking the-anger of those who felt they were not 
being spiritually fed. . . . In other words, a pile of gunpowder had been 
accumulating, at any moment a match might be set to the train and an ex- 
plosion would follow in which the unity of Christendom would be destroyed.** 


Luther’s revolt from Rome would have been inconceivable with- 
out the widespread support which he received from people of all 
classes, including the clergy, not only in Germany, but in Europe 
as a whole. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the peasants might 
have revolted without the encouragement of a Lutheran theology, 
as they had done on previous occasions. 

That Luther did not sanction the use of force on the part of 
the peasants is abundantly clear in his Exhortation to Peace,” in 
which he explicitly states that 


Since they have mentioned me by name and have asked me to make a 
frank public statement of my views, I will gladly comply with their wishes 


32 Even the well-meaning attempts to bring Catholics and Protestants together in 
other than theological respects seem futile. Cf. the Catholic “Science and Culture Series,” 
edited by Joseph Husslein, S.J., of St. Louis University who, in the preface to one of 
the books of this series, Luther and his Work (Milwaukee, 1937), by Joseph Clayton, 
states that, in order to combat the atheism coming out of the industrial revolution, it is 
necessary for Protestants and Catholics “to understand each other and so to join ranks 
in a common defence of what is sacred to us all. This need not imply a compromise in 
faith” (p. xvi). Despite the fact that ‘Clayton tries to write objectively and to find good 
things to say about Luther, he cannot ignore the fundamental differences separating the 
two groups “Luther,” he says, “insisted that every doctrine must be proved by the 
New Testament and how could this be done? German bishops and nobles had plenty of 
grievances against the court of Rome and if Luther had not mixed up these grievances 
with heretical notions and anti-Catholic opinions concerning the Mass, favouring the 
revival of the old heresies of Huss that had plunged the land into an appalling war, 
he might have won a more immediate and a larger body of support” (p. 94). And with 
respect to Luther and the Peasants’ Revolt, he repeats the usual Catholic argument that 
“to compensate for the loss of popularity,” Luther “enlarged the powers of princes and 
would have them rule over the church as well as over the state” (p. 126). 

33 Hilaire Belloc, of. cit., pp. 108 and 112. 

34 Luther, of. cit., XVIII, 291-334. 
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so that I shall not be responsible should any grave disturbances follow. .. . 
Since this is a grave and serious matter which concerns God’s kingdom as 
well as the secular kingdom, both powers will be destroyed if open revolt 
spreads. . . . No one has the right to overthrow authority, for Paul says, 
“let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” 


At the same time Luther shows his fearless attitude toward the 
princes when he charges that 


We have no one to thank for all this mischief and revolt than you 
princes and lords, especially you blind bishops and you mad priests and 
monks, who even now with hardened hearts continue to rave and storm 
against the holy Gospel. . . . In secular affairs you consider only your splen- 
dor and pride until the poor common man can stand it no longer... . It 
is not the peasants, my dear lords, who oppose you; it is God himself who 
is punishing you for your madness. . . . The government does not exist for 
the purpose of seeking its own aggrandizement at the expense of its subjects, 
but for the purpose of establishing the welfare of its subjects. 


Moreover, he urges both the princes and the peasants to adjust 
their differences amicably, warning them that if they failed to fol- 
low his advice, “all Germany will be utterly destroyed... . Al- 
though the signs and wonders of our own day make me solicitous 
concerning the outcome of these disturbances, I shall still hope for 
conciliation.” 

This Exhortion to Peace was written toward the end of April, 
1525, before the revolt had reached the stage of widespread vio- 
lence, while compromises were still being made by various groups 
of peasants and their respective lords.*° As late as April 22nd, Lu- 
ther published the Accord of Weingarten, in the introduction of 
which he recommended that it be used as a model for future agree- 
ments.*° 

By the beginning of May, however, it was apparent to all 
classes that compromise was no longer possible. Driven to acts of 
extreme violence by fanatical leaders with radical socio-religious 


35 Adolf Waas, “Die grosse Wendung im deutschen Bauernkrieg,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, 158 (1938), pp. 457-491; 159 (1939), 22-53. 
36 Luther, of. cit., XVIII, p. 336. 
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programs, the peasants made increasingly radical demands and 
supported them by increasing violence, thereby changing the entire 
character of the movement and consequently alienating the sym- 
pathy of townsmen and landlords alike. Such a turn of events 
played into the hands of a number of territorial princes, particu- 
larly Philip of Hesse and the members of the Swabian League, who 
had from the outset determined to break the desire of the peasants 
for greater freedom and thereby to increase their own power. 
These factors, and not Luther’s alleged inconsistencies, are re- 
sponsible for the changed character of the revolt. 

When Luther realized that his exhortation was futile, since 
the revolt had already begun and all the passions of hatred had 
been aroused, after he had risked his life in a hopeless attempt to 
quell the disturbances in Thuringia, and after he had learned that 
the peasants were becoming active near Wittenberg, he penned his 
vehement pamphlet, Against the Plundering and Murdering Peas- 
ant Hordes," urging the princes to suppress the revolt without 
mercy. The sins which the peasants had committed against God 
and man and for which they deserved severe punishment were, ac- 
cording to Luther, the shameless revolt against their Lords, the 
wanton plundering of monasteries and castles, and the use of 
the Gospel for the purpose of condoning their actions. Because 
the revolt was by that time taking a terrific toll of lives and was 
causing much destruction, Luther felt called upon to instruct the 
princes with respect to their duties: 


Every official who can and wishes to slay and punish these peasants 
without considering the propriety of such a procedure has my sanction, pro- 
vided he will not harm the Gospel. . . . However, the Christian government 
which supports the Gospel must act with discretion, for it may be God who 
has sent the devil to punish us for our sins... . The prince and lord must 
realize that he is God’s official here on earth, that he is the servant of God’s 
wrath, to whom is given the sword for punishing such fools. . . . Therefore, 
dear lords, . . . stab, slay, and throttle who can. May God give no good thing 
to those who are not converted. . . . If any one thinks this too severe, let 
him realize what a heinous crime it is to revolt against established authority. 


37 Ibid., pp. 357-361. 
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When a number of Luther’s own followers, unable to under- 
stand his outburst of wrath and vengeance, protested to him, he 
answered them with his Circular Letter Concerning the Severe 
Book against the Peasants,* in which he stated that 


There are two kingdoms, the one God’s and the other the world’s; he 
who knows how to distinguish between these two will not be angry with my 
pamphlet. God’s kingdom is one of grace and mercy, . . . but the temporal 
kingdom, which is nothing else than the servant of God’s wrath over evil- 
doers, must not be merciful but stern, severe, and wrathful in its office and 
work. 


While he admitted that the lords had gone too far in their ven- 
geance, he argued that this had nothing to do with his pamphlet, 
for “if they misuse their power, that does not indicate that they 
have learned it from me.” The Gospel, he made clear time and 
again, “does not concern itself with secular things and pictures 
this earthly life only as suffering, injustice, the cross, patience, and 
scorn for temporal goods and life.” 

Those who charge Luther with using excessively violent lan- 
guage in demanding that the princes suppress the revolt overlook 
the fact that manners and speech were uniformly coarse and meth- 
ods of punishment severe in sixteenth-century Europe. The Cath- 
olic Ferdinand, brother of Emperor Charles V, commanded the 
lords to resort to “spearing, flaying, quartering, and every cruel 
punishment” in suppressing the peasants.*” Moreover, it must not 
be overlooked that Mtinzer, whom Luther feared most as a fanati- 
cal communist leader, in exhorting his allies to revolt against es- 
tablished authority in Thuringia, asked them to let their ‘“‘swords 
be ever warm with blood.’ In those cases in which Luther con- 
fessed that he had been unusually severe, he explained to his friends 
that he was not by nature so constituted that he could deal leniently 
with those whom he considered enemies of the Gospel. As a matter 
of fact, he believed that all enemies of the Gospel were prompted 

38 Ibid., pp. 386-401. 
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40 Quoted in Kautsky, Communism in Central Europe, p. 144. 
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by the devil in person and could therefore not be overcome by com- 
promise and kind treatment. 

With respect to the original demands of the peasants, which 
were completely ignored during and after the suppression of the 
revolt, it is clear that Luther was no proponent of Christian or any 
other kind of socialism. The government, according to him and 
virtually all his contemporaries, had the right and duty to extermi- 
nate revolutionists,*’ while religious dissent was invariably consid- 
ered a political offense in Europe during the sixteenth century. 
Luther felt nothing of the urge of the Anabaptists or the Puritans 
who wished to change political, economic, and social conditions 
which were not in harmony with their religious views. To him the 
relation of man’s soul was of far more importance than man’s 
relation to the world. If man’s soul stood in the proper relation to 
God, he maintained, his relation to society would right itself. He 
never considered the kingdom of God as beginning here on earth, 
as Miinzer had taught, but drew a sharp distinction between the 
here and the hereafter. He would not accept the implications of 
Augustine’s City of God, of his conception of a church-state which 
would rule the people according to the commands of Christ, for this 
seemed Utopian to him. On the contrary, he consistently limited 
the application of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount to man’s private 
life. 

Luther’s conception of the state was firmly rooted in the Bible 
as well as in medieval scholasticism,*” even though it contained 
some new features. He accepted the Pauline conception of the state 
and man’s humble position in relation to his political superiors. 
Mackinnon criticizes Luther for having dethroned an absolute 
pope and having set up an absolute prince in his place, stating that 
he “swam with the political current that was bearing the absolute 
ruler to port in Germany, France, Spain.” Yet he himself says that 

41 Cf. Walther Kohler, of. cit., pp. 48-49. 

42 Cf. Kurt Matthes, Das Corpus Christianum bei Luther (Berlin, 1929), pp. 16-18; 
Friedrich Meinecke, “Luther iiber christliches Gemeinwesen und christlichen Staat,” 
Historische Zeitschrift, 121 (1920), 1-22; Friedrich Hermann Loescher, Schule, Kirche 
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Luther ‘‘doubtless acted from a kind of bovine conviction, and not 
from any desire to gain the favour of the ruling class. ... He 
was in principle up to this period opposed to the use of force in 
behalf of religious or any other reform, and to him religious re- 
form was the thing that mainly mattered.’ 

Luther not only accepted the divine-right theory as supported 
by the Pauline epistles, but he believed with William of Ockham 
and other scholastics that the agrarian, feudal division of society 
into distinct, permanent classes was also of divine origin. The “free 
Christian,” according to him, agreed to submit to an orderly so- 
ciety under the protection of the government. His position in this 
society was for Luther something divinely ordained, and as a 
soldier, judge, or hangman the Christian did his duty toward so- 
ciety by punishing crime with severity. This peculiar, conflicting 
thought process, this careful differentiation between man’s duties 
as a Christian and his duties as a citizen, was characteristically 
medieval and scholastic. | 

Always maintaining that there was only one solution to the 
problem of salvation, Luther proceeded to the conclusion that 
there was only one truth, only one will of God. Since he was cer- 
tain that he was appointed by God to preach this will, he insisted 
that his interpretation was the objective truth. Moreover, his em- 
phasis upon authority at the expense of individual interpretation 
was also to a large extent influenced by his changing attitude 
toward the peasants. He lost faith in them when he saw how reck- 
lessly they followed leaders like Carlstadt and Miinzer and failed 
to understand and heed his admonitions. They did not make the 
keen scholastic differentiation between the office and the office- 
holder, as Luther had done, and they felt that he was inconsistent 
in not abolishing the secular and ecclesiastical positions filled by 
scoundrels. The fact that they ignored his suggestions and opposed 
his methods aroused his fighting spirit, and he saw in them all the 
hosts. of the devils, plotting to destroy the Gospel. 

Contemporary historians may regret that Luther was not a 
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“people’s leader,” that “toward social abuses he was almost com- 
pletely deaf, dumb, and blind,” that “democracy beyond the religious 
realm remained utterly incomprehensible to him,”’** and that he 
failed to help the peasants, with whom he had originally sympa- 
thized.** Nevertheless, if we bear in mind his early bitter struggle 
for the certainty of salvation and, after he had achieved this cer- 
tainty, his life-long struggle to preserve the Gospel, we cannot 
justly accuse him for failing to attach his religious cause to the 
political and social revolution of the peasants. The fact cannot be 
denied that he remained consistent in what he considered his divine 
mission to the end of his life. i 


44 Frederick H. Cramer, “Demagogue or People’s Leader? (II) Martin Luther,” 
Current History, 1X (December, 1945), 503-509. 

45 Harold J. Grimm, “Luther’s Inner Conflict: A Psychological Interpretation,” 
Church History, 1V (September, 1935), 173-186. 
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JEREMIAH ON THE STATE OF THE NATION 


HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


GOPIHE Birth of a Nation” was the title of D. W. Griffith’s 

contribution to patriotic arousement in the days preceding 
America’s entrance into the first phase of World War. Designed 
to “stir up our minds by way of remembrance” this extravagant 
pageant unfolded episode after episode in the dawning, struggling, 
growing life of the state. It was a portrayal of beginnings. Look- 
ing through and beyond the drama one could envisage the quality 
of life, the spirit, and the conditions present upon this continent 
when “a new nation was brought forth.” 

“The Death of a Nation’ could well be the title written over 
Baruch’s record of the life and utterances of the prophet Jeremiah. 
For with a poetic imagery finer and sharper than the artistry of 
the modern dramatist, this ancient man of God unfolds the story 
of the last days of a nation. Grimly, undeviatingly the tale pro- 
ceeds from forecast, through all the stages of deterioration, to final 
tragic accomplishment as Jerusalem, long a battered pawn, expires 
in agony, and a poet in a far away land weeps out his lament, “By 
the waters of Babylon we sat down, Yea we wept when we re- 
membered Zion.” 

Jeremiah’s record not only presents to us the story of these 
last days of Jerusalem, but his oracles disclose, for eyes that see, 
the conditions—moral, social, religious—that accompanied and 
surrounded this decline and, in his judgment, were the cause of 
it. They are a vivid reflection of the whole national situation. As 
the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law smote with its impact 
the mind and soul of Ralph Waldo Emerson, it drew from his 
lips this searing speech: ‘“There is infamy in the air. I have a new 
experience. I wake in the morning with a painful sensation which 
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I carry about all day, and which, when traced home, is the odious 
remembrance of that ignominy which robs the landscape of beauty 
and takes the sunshine out of every hour.” So Jeremiah, facing 
the multitude of infamies that marked the life of the state and 
the consequent disasters impending, was moved to pour out his 
emotions in a verse which bespeaks his anguish. 


My bowels, my bowels! O my pain! 
O Walls of my heart! 

My soul is tumult within; 
I cannot keep still, 

For the trumpet’s din in my ears, 
The alarum of war. 

Crash upon crash it comes— 
The ruin of all the land.* 


As each fresh infamy burst upon his amazed understanding 
and the hopelessness of the entire situation was brought home to 
him, this man who was a rare combination of poet, statesman, 
moral analyst, and historian celebrated the fact in verse or oracle 
which became a faithful picture of the national scene. Indeed, like 
Browning he could fittingly have given to selections of his verses 
the title, “How It Strikes a Contemporary.” 

It shall be the purpose of this study to look at this final and 
most instructive page of Hebrew history in the light of the poetry 
and oracles of one who was not only a spectator but a participant 
in the events that wrote the history. The last chapter of the book, 
written no doubt by another, contains this simple statement of 
historical fact: “This is the people that Nebuchadnezzar carried 
away into captivity.’ And then follows a numerical record of 
three deportations. 

“This is the people.” The writer of these words intended 
them merely to introduce the fact that some seven thousand people 
were translated from their beloved Jerusalem and set down by 
the Waters of Babylon. But the reader of the Book of Jeremiah 
may well lift them from this association and place them as a 


1 Jer. 4:19-20. Tr. John Skinner, p. 36. 
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preface to the prophet’s report on the state of the nation. “This 
is the people that went into captivity.” This is the kind of people 
that went into captivity; for whom captivity was an inevitable 
destiny. These are the conditions which according to one com- 
petent witness were present in the life of the nation as death ap- 
proached, and which moved him to sigh for escape (how utterly 
modern his complaint!) : 


O that I had in the desert 
A wayfarer’s lodge! 
For fain would I leave my people, 
And go clean away. 
For adulterers are they all 
A concourse of traitors. 
Falsehood and not good faith 
Succeeds in the land; 
They hasten from evil to evil 
And Me they know not, saith Jahwe.? 


I. Reticgion WitHout Gop 


Jeremiah’s most scathing oracles present a clear picture of 
the religious situation of the day. His quarrel is not with a people 
who have lost their religion but with a religion which has lost its 
vital quality. He himself has experienced religion as heart fellow- 
ship with the Eternal and the life of obedience that flows from 
this living union. Arid he is utterly shocked to discover that for 
his fellow countrymen religion has become merely reliance upon 
an institution, the performance of certain ceremonies, and con- 
formity to an external code without necessary reference to a living 
fellowship with a God whose worship in reality makes certain high 
ethical demands upon the worshiper. 

It is to be recalled that Jeremiah’s literature was produced in 
the atmosphere of a post-reformation period. The reign of King 
Josiah had recovered and established the Deuteronomic Code. It 
had abolished the shrines and outlawed the pagan practices of the 
fertility cults. It had established the Temple of Jerusalem as the 
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one center of religious worship and ceremony, and the Book of 
the Law as the one authority for civil as well as religious life. It 
had accomplished the reformer’s dream and set up a purified re- 
ligious system, buttressed by a sound code of laws. Superficially 
one would suppose that these ideal reforms should have satisfied 
the crushing spirit of a man like Jeremiah. Yet the significant 
fact disclosed by his oracles is their deep dissatisfaction with the 
life that proceeded from this very reformation. It was against the 
background of a sweeping religious and social reform that he 
delivered his Temple sermon. 


Thus saith Jehovah—Trust not in lying words saying The Temple, The 
Temple, The Temple of Jehovah are these. For if you thoroughly amend 
your ways and your doings, if ye thoroughly execute justice between a man 
and his neighbor, if ye oppress not—then will I cause you to dwell in this 
place—behold ye trust in lying words that cannot profit. Will ye steal, 
murder, commit adultery and swear falsely, and burn incense to Baal and 
walk after other Gods and come and stand before me in this house and 
say we are delivered, that ye may do all these abominations? Is this house 
that ye have called by my name become a den of robbers ?* 


Like One greater than he coming after him, Jeremiah thus stands 
in the very precincts of the Temple and assails the religion which 
has lost its relevance to life and has become merely an institution 
under whose aegis the nation is presumed to be safe. 

Stanley Jones in one of his books described a fort at Jaipur 
which crowns a hill where once the life of the community centered. 
As years passed the city moved away and relocated itself on the 
plain some five miles distant. But on the hill, within the fort, the 
guard is changed daily, and the priests minister before the altar 
according to the ancient ritual. All the while these ceremonies are 
performed in the remote fort, the life of the community where 
people are born and grow up to love, hate, aspire, sorrow, rejoice, 
transact their business, and relate themselves to their fellowmen 
flows on five miles away, untouched and unconditioned by the 
traditional rites. 


3 Jer. 7:4-11. 
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Jeremiah describes a religious system as remote and irrelevant 
as that. He heaps ridicule upon the idols and idol makers (Jer. 
10:1) whose very existence and trade betray the spiritual dullness 
of people whose God has so far receded from their lives that only 
an image can awaken the sense of deity. He thrusts at the people 
his question, “Wherefore is the land perished?” and flings back 
the answer, “Jehovah says, because they have forsaken my law 
which I have set before them and have not obeyed my voice, 
neither walked therein.’ 

He takes his stand in the Temple court itself after the fe- 
forms of Josiah have banished the shrines and idol worship, have 
recovered the law, and have made the one temple supreme, and 
yet he proclaims disaster for this sacred place if the spiritual wor- 
ship of God as Reality be not recovered (Jer. 26). In one of his 
most withering blasts he announces the hopelessness of the con- 
gregation which, like the faithless bride, has forsaken her husband. 


What has my darling to do in My house? 
Vile are her doings. 
Can scraps of fat and sacred flesh 
Turn calamity from thee? 
Then mightest thou rejoice 
An olive tree, green, resplendent in beauty !— 
So wert thou called. 
With noise of furious stormwind 
Its foliage blasted 
Its branches destroyed.° 


Jeremiah, in a word, sees a root condition from which, to his 
sensitive discernment, stem the evils that are imperiling the very 
existence of the nation. He sees a nation that has achieved the 
quality which a modern humanist hailed as the goal of an enlight- 
ened society—“‘religion without God.” 


4 Jer. 9:12-15. 
5 Jer. 11:15-16. Tr. John Skinner, pp. 167-168. 
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Il. Lire WitrHout INTEGRITY 


A second characteristic of this people whom the prophet sees 
stumbling inevitably onward toward final captivity is made the 
theme of one of his most soaring verses: 


Inquire among the nations: 
Who hath heard such a thing? 
A thing appalling hath she done,— 
The Virgin of Israel. 
Dissolves from Sirion’s crest 
The spotless snow? 
Or cease the mountain streams 
Their ice cold flow? 
But Me have my people forgotten 
They serve the Unreal! 
They have come to grief in their ways, 
The tracks of yore 
Walking in paths uneven, 
A road unpaved.® 


Jeremiah perceives that nature is held together by her in- 
tegrity, by the constancy of her processes. This quality, simple 
integrity, has gone from the life of the nation. He laments that 
“falsehood and not good faith succeeds in the land.” And no other 
failure stirs him more deeply. j 

If those critics are correct who place the poems of the fifth 
chapter at the beginning of his Jerusalem activity, we are in them 
given a glimpse of the amazement which sweeps over him as he 
begins to realize that fidelity has gone out of the life of these people 
amongst whom, because they live in the shadow of the restored 
temple, he had expected to find constancy. And when he discovers 
that lying, cheating, and dishonesty in speech and deed have be- 
come the rule of life of all whom he meets, he concludes that this 
must be because they are the uninstructed. So he turns to the 
nobles, “‘the great ones,” and his dismay overwhelms him as he 
discovers that these privileged leaders have burst all bonds of 
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decency and integrity. And with words that literally tumble over 
themselves he paints, for all ages to see, a picture of a life out of 
which, in high places and low, integrity has gone. 


Run through Jerusalem’s streets, 
And see for yourselves ; 

And seek in her market places 
If a man you can find, 

li one there be practicing right, 
Or mindful of the truth. 

Nay when they say As Jahwe lives 
They swear to a lie. 

Hast thou eyes then O Jahwe for fraud, 
And not for good faith? 

Thou hast smitten them sore but they winced not; 
They took no reproof ; 

They have hardened their faces like flint, 
Refusing to turn. 

I bethought me, these are the poor, 
The ignorant folk 

Who know not the way of Jahwe, 
The manner of their God, 

I will go to the men of high station, 
With them will I talk; 

For they know the way of Jahwe, 
The manner of their God. 

But they have quite broken the yoke 
And burst the thongs.” 


The generation which has lived through two global disasters 
has little difficulty visualizing the quality of life that Jeremiah’s 
poetry portrays. There are passages in which he speaks as a con- 
temporary. The hearts of enlightened people were lifted, and their 
hopes stimulated, when a generation ago President Woodrow 
Wilson declared that, among other lofty principles that should 
end. world strife and rule the brave new world, dominant must 
be “open covenants, openly arrived at.” To that principle the 
great nations of the world solemnly subscribed. And almost im- 
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mediately began the era of secret covenants, secretly made, which 
culminated in the second outburst of world-wide conflagration in 
whose livid glare the universal reliance upon secret diplomacy was 
starkly revealed, and whose aftermath is disclosing a veritable 
maze of secret agreements that vitally affect human lives and 
national destiny. a 

Expediency—national, political, and ideological advantage— 
have appeared again and again to take precedence over integrity. 
Solemn covenants become scraps of paper. Scraps of paper become 
solemn covenants which may be made points of departure for that 
selfish national policy which suits the needs of the powerful and 
disposes of the destiny of peoples with no regard for lofty prin- 
ciples fervently proclaimed. 

We who have seen nations shopping in the open market for 
allies and political leaders casting about to determine upon which 
banner victory is destined to alight, that they may know with 
which contending power it were better to cast in their lot, can well 
understand the strictures of the prophets. More than a hundred 
years earlier than Jeremiah, Hosea looked at the indecision of the. 
nation’s leaders—another name for the lack of integrity and fi- 
delity to principle—and indicted them for what he called their 
“silly dove” diplomacy, fluttering about from alliance to alliance, 
turning now to Egypt, now to Assyria, with some evidence of 
secret pacts with both powers.* Isaiah plead with the nation to 
realize that her security lay not in guessing which powerful state 
would emerge victorious and tying her future to a collaboration 
with that state, but in fidelity and steadfastness to God. “In re- 
turning and rest, shall ye be saved. In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.’” 

Through the manifold changes of history the ancient policies 
of a decadent nation persisted. The voice of the men of vision was 
always lifted, a warning against the alliance as the way of security, 
and a call to return to the nation’s true reliance upon God. The 


8 Hosea 7:11. 
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voice and manipulations of the opportunist leaders were always in 
the direction of power politics which ultimately prevailed and be- 
came the way of the nation. Fluttering like a “silly dove,” the 
Northern Kingdom came at last into captivity, in spite of pro- 
tecting alliances hopefully made. The relentless march of history 
ultimately brought Assyria, the powerful conqueror and despoiler, 
to defeat, leaving two powers to contend for world domination, 
Egypt to the South and Babylon to the North. 

Into this international scene Jeremiah was hurled. He strove 
heroically against the disintegration in Judah that followed the 
death of Josiah in the battle of Megiddo. Through the reigns of 
four kings, Shallum, Jehoiakim, Jehoiakin, and Zedekiah, he stub- 
bornly resisted and eloquently denounced what seemed to him their 
fatal policy of seeking the alliance, of going to Egypt for security. 
He was aware of the deviousness, the undercover manipulations 
and secret pacts, that marked the diplomacy which brought final 
captivity to Israel. He was familiar with history’s demonstration 
of the futility of the alliance as a weapon of security. He watched 
with dismay as the traditionalists in Jerusalem, led by the king, 
accustomed to seeing power residing in the older civilization to 
the South, urged that the future of the nation lay in remaining 
within Egypt’s coprosperity sphere. Apparently no one remem- 
bered the incisive sarcasm of Hosea, the steady wisdom of Isaiah, 
or the fatal outcome of Israel’s policy of collaboration. Of this 
Jeremiah sought in vain to remind the nation. ““Why do you change 
your way? You shall be put to the blush through Egypt also as 
you were through Assyria.”*® Facing this situation with its mani- 
fest departure from that constancy which he saw so clearly as the 
cohesive, salutary force in life, he lifted his voice in picturesque 
and pungent warning against the way of diplomacy. 


Yea the sons of Memphis and Daphnai 
Shall shave thee bald. 

Is not this the result of departing 
From Yahwe thy God? 


10 Jer, 2:36. 
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And now, why goest thou to Egypt 
Nile water to drink? 

And why dost thou go to Assyria 
To drink of the stream? 


Let thine own misfortune reprove thee !"* 


Such deviousness, to this man of God, could only spell the “way 
of death.” 

There are other pictures. One more only can be considered 
here. It becomes particularly vivid in the light of the shallow, 
insincere repentances and repeated lapses that are so shameful a 
part of our own recent war-time experience. Among Jeremiah’s 
last conflicts in Jerusalem was one which disclosed the utter loss 
of integrity and called forth from him his most biting word of 
scorn, and prophecy of doom. When the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans was at its height the slave owners remembered 
their covenant which forbade the imposition of perpetual slavery 
upon their fellow Hebrews. And as disaster seemed imminent and 
they and the slaves, too, were likely to be made captive at any rate, 
they set the slaves free. ““When the devil was sick! . . .” Just after 
this liberation was consummated the approach of an Egyptian 
army caused the Chaldeans to lift the siege. Whereupon the Israel- 
ites, the pressure now removed, promptly recaptured their slaves. 
Shocked and dismayed by this final evidence of treachery, Jere- 
miah gave voice to one of his most powerful oracles. 


Thus saith Jehovah: Ye have not hearkened unto me to proclaim liberty 
every man to his brother and every man to his neighbor; behold I proclaim 
unto you a liberty saith Jehovah, to the sword, to the pestilence, to the famine, 
and J will make you to be tossed to and fro among the nations of the earth.— 
The princes of Judah, and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs and the 
priests—I will give them into the hands of their enemies, and into the hands 
of them that seek their life, and their dead bodies shall be the food for the 
birds of the heavens and to the beasts of the earth. And Zedekiah the King 
and his princes will I give into the hand of them that seek their life, and 
into the hand of the King of Babylon’s army that are gone away from you. 


11 Jer. 2:16-19, Tr. John Skinner, p. 66, 
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Behold I will command saith Jehovah and cause them to return to this city 
to fight against it, and take it and burn it with fire; and I will make the 
cities of Judah a desolation without inhabitant.” 


Plainly in the mind of Jeremiah there is the settled conviction 
that an incurable disease is at work in the life of the nation. 
“Falsehood and not good faith succeeds in the land.” Slowly, and 
we may believe reluctantly, he comes to the position that external 
measures, social reform, even religious rehabilitation cannot halt 
the creeping paralysis, and only death awaits the people infected 
by this virus. He sees that life without integrity is destined to 
move on to complete destruction, and he voices his lament: 


Ah thou deceitful city! 

All extortion within ! 

As a cistern keeps cool its waters, 

So she her evils. 

Rapine and outrage are heard in her; 

Before Me are evermore sickness and wounds.'* 


Ill. THe FresH WitHout ConTROoL 


The earlier prophets had all spoken solemn warnings against 
an evil which throughout human history has been the accompani- 
ment of a ripening civilization, that is, abandonment to the sen- 
sual. The usual cycle was completing its course in the life of the 
Hebrew nation. That cycle may be traced through its successive 
stages: first, struggle, rise, and mastery, accompanied by certain 
disciplines and moral restraints; then affluence, power, and ex- 
ploitation, marked by wide social divergencies and an increase of 
sophisticated living and sensual indulgence; and finally decline and 
deterioration, hastened by an abandonment to the sensual. 

Against these manifestations in the life of both the northern 
and southern Kingdoms the prophets of the Spirit had all con- 
tended. Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea especially have left striking pic- 
tures of the state of a society over-ripe. Their period has been 
described with a suggestive imagery as “Israel’s Indian Summer.”’ 


12 Jer. 34:17-22, 
13 Jer. 6:6-7. Tr. John Skinner, p. 149. 
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Jeremiah finds Judah in her last days no exception to this 
pattern. He sees this quality working itself out in its usual mani- 
festations. Heartless greed and crafty oppression are the marks 
of the privileged classes. 


Yea, rogues are found in my people 
Who set snares to do for men. _ 

As a cage is full of birds 

So their houses of unjust gain, 

Hence they are grown great and rich, 
They are fat and stout. 

They espouse not the cause of the orphan, 
Nor defend the right of the widow.** 


A sharp picture of the unbridled exercise of power for selfish 
material ends and of the widening chasm between the privileged 
and the under-privileged is presented by the prophets’ stern de- 
nunciation of King Jehoiakim. The monarch had employed his 
power to build a sumptuous and impressive palace, using what 
amounted virtually to slave labor. This callousness moved Jeremiah 
to one of his most courageous and impassioned speeches, gleaming 
with sarcastic thrusts. 


Woe to him that builds his home with injustice 
His storeys with wrong! 

Who makes his fellowmen serve for nought, 
And keeps back his wage. 

Who says I will build me a spacious house, 
With roomy chambers ; 

Well lighted with windows, panelled with cedar, 
And bright with red paint! 

Is it thus thou wouldst play the King— 
By outvieing in cedar? 

Did not thy father eat and drink 
And do himself well? 

Yet he practiced justice and right, 
Judged the cause of the needy and poor: 


14 Jer. 5:26-28. Tr. John Skinner, p. 147. 
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Was not this to know Me in truth? 
saith Jahwe. 
But thou hast nor eyes nor thought 
For aught save thy gain: 
For the innocent blood thou canst shed, 
The murder thou canst do.?® 


The ascendancy of the sensual Jeremiah sees, too, working 
itself out in crass indulgence and licentious living. Excesses of the 
flesh smite him on every hand. His poetry gives us a vivid picture 
of the flesh without control. After he has been shocked by the lack 
of integrity, which he attributes at first only to the ignorant and 
under-privileged, he turns to “the great ones,” expecting to find 
among them the way of the Lord. And here he discovers that 
which brings deepest dismay to his soul. These people who have 
prospered—sleek, well fed, privileged people—have followed the 
course to which a prosperous estate has so often lured, the course 
of selfish, sensual indulgence. And an age which has become sur- 
feited by the tale of lewdness, infidelity, crass indulgence thrust 
upon it in its contemporary literature, art, and drama as well as 
in the personalities and philosophies of many of its public figures, 
is prepared to understand Jeremiah’s graphic picture of his own 
day: 


When I had fed them to the full they committed adultery; and assembled 
themselves in troops at the harlots’ houses. They were as fed horses roaming 
at large; every one neighed after his neighbor’s wife. Shall I not visit for 
these things, and be avenged upon such a nation as this ?*® 


The greedy indulgence of every lower passion, from which 
no class is exempt, has furthermore accomplished in its practi- 
tioners a perversion of judgment, a loss of moral sense. False 
practice has bred false standards. 


For even from the least of them unto the greatest, every one is given unto 
covetousness, and from the prophet to the priest every one dealeth falsely. 


15 Jer. 22:13-17. Tr. John Skinner, p. 247. 
16 Jer. 5:7-9. 
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They have healed also the hurt of my people lightly saying peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. Were they ashamed when they committed abominations ? 
Nay they were not ashamed neither could they blush. 


There is one deft touch in these complaints of Jeremiah which 
tells a significant story. After he has described the manner in 
which the powerful and the crafty employ their opportunity for 
selfish gain, he adds this touch: “The prophets prophesy falsely: 
and the priests bear rule by their means; and my people love to 
have it so; and what will ye do in the end thereof?” (5:31). 

There is hope for a people, a nation, a civilization in which 
evil leaders and evil practices have gained a footing if the people 
do not become “‘corrupt and contented.” Evil measures, evil prac- 
tices, evil leaders there may be, but Jeremiah abandons hope when 
‘the people love to have it so.” 


IV. RELIANCES Wi1THOUT THE SOUL 


As the life and vigor of Judah slowly ebb and she moves to- 
ward her inevitable captivity, Jeremiah sees yet another charac- 
teristic contributing to her destiny. In the days of the nation’s 
robust, free life her leaders were not men who did no sin, but men 
who were capable of seeing sin and turning the eyes of their 
people toward the right. Her men of the spirit spoke to the con- 
science of the people and there was a response. Some time in their 
history one of their sages said, “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” Jeremiah is living in a day when this truth is 
finding its bitter fulfillment. The nation has lost her spiritual vi- 
sion and her reliances are all the things which can be seen and 
measured. In short, she has reached that stage where the idolatry 
of human powers and achievement has fully ripened. 


The priests said not, where is Jehovah, and they that handle the law know 


17 Jer. 6:13-15, 
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Me not. The rulers also transgressed against Me, and the prophets prophe- 
sied by Baal and walked after things that do not profit.'® 


This self-idolatry, which has become so pronounced a feature 
of the nation’s life, is seen in its relation to the national destiny 
in a verse whose insight is particularly keen. 


Thus saith the Lord, 

Boast not the wise in his wisdom 

Boast not the strong in his strength, 

Boast not the rich in his riches 

But he that would boast in this let him boast, 
Insight and knowledge of Me 

That I am the Lord who worketh truth.*® 


The crowning picture of all, revealing the self-idolatry of 
the nation, is the reading of the scroll to King Jehoiakim. Jeremiah 
was moved to gather his various messages and oracles, which to 
him were so definitely the word of the Lord to the nation, and 
commit them to parchment. Baruch was his scribe, and after pains- 
taking effort the labor was completed. The scroll was read first 
to the people, then later to the king in the presence of the noblemen 
of his court. As the reading progressed Jehoiakim—haughty, con- 
temptuous ruler, seated by a fire—took his knife and deliberately 
cut the parchment into strips and tossed them into the fire. Not 
even the incisive messages of a man like Jeremiah could touch his 
spirit and awaken in him the vision of a higher King “beneath 
whose hand he held dominion over hill and pine.” 

There is in Tennyson’s “Holy Grail” a subtle presentation of 
a profound truth when the poet describes the tower Merlin built 
for Arthur. He pictures in its four zones of sculpture the steady 
rise of man: mastered first by the beasts, then master of the 
beasts, rising then as a warrior to master his own kind, and finally 
aspiring to soar in the heavens, growing wings. He then crowns 
the mighty hall with the statue of Arthur in the mold of a king, 
“so high, so bright against the sky that the peasants in the distant 


18 Fer. 2:8. - 
19 Jer, 9:23-24, Tr, George Adam Smith, p. 206, 
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fields can look up and see it, and say ‘we still have a King’.”” No 
matter how high life rises in its mastery, the poet means to say, 
it is lost if it gets beyond the vision of the King high and lifted up. 
The scene in the hall of Jehoiakim leaves with us a picture 
of men whose vision of the higher reliance has wholly perished. 


Now the King was sitting in the winter house in the ninth month; and there 
was a fire in the brazier burning before him. And it came to pass when 
Jehudi had read three or four leaves that the king cut it with his pen knife 
and cast it into the fire that was in the brazier until all the roll was con- 
sumed, .. . And they were not afraid, nor rent their garments neither the 
king nor any of his servants who heard these words.*° 


Jehoiakim, arrogant, self-sufficient monarch, devoid of spirit- 
ual vision, warming himself with the shreds of the document that 
might have brought living warmth to the nation, is the epitome 
of all the “strong who boast in their strength.” History has wit- 
nessed many stern ironies. None, not even the death of Hitler’s 
Reich, exceeds that of the contrast between this scene and those 
surrounding the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, “that 
bitter and hasty nation.” . 


Then the king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes: also 
the king of Babylon slew all the nobles of Judah. Moreover he put out 
Zedekiah’s eyes and bound him in fetters to carry him to Babylon. And the 
Chaldeans burned the king’s house and the houses of the people with fire 
and brake down the walls of Jerusalem.” 


The fire that burned in the brazier had at last burned itself out. 

This, then, is the people that went into captivity. Jeremiah 
in his report on the state of the nation thus takes his place in the 
company of those analysts, ancient and modern, who discern a 
predictable pattern in the course of declining nations and civiliza- 


20 Jer. 36:23-24, 
21 Jer. 39:6-8, 
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tions. The nation to his penetrating eyes was carrying within itself 
the seeds of its own death. Oswald Spengler, among modern stu- 
dents of history, sees a similar condition in all the civilizations 
that he subjects to his careful scrutiny. He traces each great cul- 
ture through its cycle of spring, summer, fall and winter and dis- 
covers identical qualities of life present in each as the cycle com- 
pletes itself. Arnold Toynbee, studying twenty-one civilizations, 
finds in twenty of them (the twenty-first is not completed) as they 
rise, come to their zenith, and die, a common denominator. Jere- 
miah’s vision, although sweeping a less expansive horizon, rests 
upon a similar scene. 

A visitor to Edinburgh Castle once remarked upon the ap- 
parent impregnability of that ancient citadel in the day for which 
it was originally designed and constructed. He asked a guide how 
it was ever possible for an enemy, with only the primitive weapons 
of that early day, to capture the fort. After a moment’s thought 
the guide replied: ““No enemy ever really captured it. When it fell 
it was because of some failure within the walls, the lack of food, 
or water, or more frequently the treachery of some of the de- 
fenders.” Jeremiah’s literature discloses unmistakably that this 
was his interpretation of history and of the impending doom. He 
saw the punishment for moral and spiritual failure not in some 
arbitrary decree of a vast lawgiver, nor in some celestial thunder- 
bolt hurled by an outraged deity, but in the inevitable death in- 
herent in the failure itself. He saw the Babylonian king and his 
army as the external instruments, the tools by which the defeat 
was fashioned. But the real disaster was proceeding from within 
the life of the nation. If the malady within could not be healed, 
and he was finally convinced that it could not—“The sin of Judah 
is written with a pen of iron and with a point of diamond; it is 
graven upon your heart’*’—there could be no turning aside of 
the doom to which the nation was inevitably moving. Whatever the 
external instrument of the denouement, the actual compulsion was 
to be found within Judah—‘‘Be thy scourge thine own sin’”— 


oom Ver 17 21, 
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and as the nation stumbled on to irretrievable disaster, Jeremiah 
composed his verse in which posterity could read for itself his in- 
terpretation of the destiny. 


Hear and give ear and be not proud: ~~ 
For Jahwe hath spoken. 
Give Jahwe your God the glory, 
Ere it grow dark; 
Before your feet stumble 
On darkening mountains 
And you wait for light but darkness is there, 
; And he turns it to gloom. 
In secret my soul shall weep 
Because of your pride; 
And my eye run down with tears, 
For Jahwe’s flock is led captive.** 


23 Jer. 13:15-17. Tr. by John Skinner, p. 244. 


RELIGION AND THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


CHARLES L. VENABLE 
Oak Park, Illinois 


d ici Bible says that the love of money is the root of all evil.’ 
There are those who say that the love of money, or the profit 
motive, is the basis of our social order. They say that the desire 
for the four things which money is assumed to provide—protec- 
tion, or the means to meet life’s emergencies; ease, or the means to 
reach the place where one can live, in whole or in part, not off 
the products of one’s own labor but off the labors of others; 
pleasure, the means to indulge desires other people cannot have 
or one cannot otherwise gratify; and authority, the means to 
secure prestige and to dominate others—is what makes men work 
hard, discipline and deny themselves, study and become resourceful, 
creative, ingenious, so that they create more goods and better 
goods. To put it in a word, they tell us that the love of money, 
or the profit motive, is the root of all good in our social order. 

To be sure, it is not necessary to say that this motive has not 
produced any good. There are about us tangible results of the 
operation of the profit motive in our social order, to deny which 
represents something much less flattering than hardihood. Yet all 
religious groups in America insist with a unanimity that is no 
less significant than it is startling that this is not the whole story 
about the profit motive. 

They insist that we consider its incitement to crime. It would 
be foolish to assert that all crimes are crimes of money. There are 
crimes of passion. There has, also, come to be wide recognition of 
the fact that the chief source of crime is the twisted mental out- 
look, or more exactly, emotional nature, of the individual, arising 
out of warped relationships in early childhood. None the less the 
fact remains that it is the desire for these four kinds of power 
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which money is supposed to supply which is the conditioning factor 
in all crime. If by some conceivable method we were able to re- 
move these possibilities, or even what is more important, the belief 
in them, we would cut the ground from under most of our crime. 
We are under obligation at least to ask ourselves solemnly such 
questions as whether we have not so organized our social order 
as to cultivate the crime which we are doing everything to combat; 
whether the crimes without the law are not just the extension of 
the processes we cultivate within the law; whether we can ef- 
fectively attack crime until we attack its roots in the love of money 
or the profit motive. 

All religious groups insist, too, that we consider the incite- 
ment of the profit motive to antagonism, to setting every man’s 
hand against his neighbor. We call this competition, but we know 
it is war. Walter Graebner, in his book, Round Trip to Russia, 
after stating with care his reasons for believing that communism 
is no final solution to our social problems, records this as one of 
his considered observations of life under communism: 


Since everybody except the bureaucrats earns about the same amount of 
money no one needs to be concerned about the standard of living of his 
neighbor. 

Russians seem to get along better with one another under socialism than 
Americans do under capitalism. The absence of a competitive spirit in Russia 
is probably largely responsible for this. No one tries to push another person 
around in business or in the professions. No one tries to do another person 
out of his job.? 


This creation of antagonism is a fact about the profit motive too. 

Religious groups insist that we consider also the incitement 
of sex by the profit motive. We are all aware of how, in the very 
smallest things, our minds are being conditioned and, some of us 
believe, corrupted by the use of sex appeal in commercial adver- 
tisements to sell all kinds of products, by the press to catch mass, 
moronic circulation, and by the movies whose leaders offer just one 
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justification to every criticism—the box office receipts. Some of 
us have watched the end result of that process in the so-called 
free society of pre-war France and we do not like it at all. It is, 
at any rate, another fact about the profit motive. 

Religious groups insist that we consider the way in which 
the profit motive defeats itself. Under the drive to make more and 
better goods, men do work hard, study, cultivate denial and disci- 
pline, ingenuity and resourcefulness, to make more profits, only 
to find at the end of a short cycle of years that they have produced 
so much goods so cheaply that nobody can buy them. At that point, 
men cannot find work at all. That, too, is a fact about the love of 
money or the profit motive. 

Whatever can be said about the good that the love of money 
or the profit motive has produced, it has also produced a lot of 
bad. Whatever is its relationship to the good in our social order, 
it is, too, a source of evil. All religious groups in America have 
come to the place where they refuse to be confused about that 
any longer. 

If this be true, what is the cure? Must our country turn away 
from capitalism and to some form of communism? This is a con- 
clusion to which altogether too many people who are facing with 
any realism the evils of the profit motive are moving with alto- 
gether too much unthinking credulity and naiveté. This is the 
great non sequitur. The blame, if this comes, will rest on both 
sides: on those who oppose change, for their unexamined iden- 
tification of the profit motive with capitalism, and on those who 
want to jump into change, for doing exactly the same. 

Capitalism is the private ownership of property—only that. 
It does not say anything about the use or control of that prop- 
erty. Capitalism has never existed, certainly not since cave-man 
days, apart from some control of the use of property. There is 
not a man in America who would confess to the belief that private 
property should be used for the harm of anyone, regardless of 
how his belief on this subject works out in actual practice. The 
minute you admit the principle of control, however little it may 
be, you have shifted the basis of your social order from the profit 
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motive to social good. And the moment it is seen that the basis of 
the social order has shifted, it will be seen that the issue in which 
religion has a stake has shifted too. 

Henry A. Wallace has probably put it as clearly as anyone 
when he said: 


Russia and the United States . . --both are striving for the education, the 
productivity of the common man. ... Some in the United States believe that 
we have overemphasized the political or Bill of Rights democracy. Carried 
to its extreme form, it leads to rugged individualism, exploitation, .. . 
anarchy. Russia perceiving some of the abuses of excessive political democ- 
racy has placed strong emphasis on economic democracy. This carried to an 
extreme, demands that all power be centered in one man and his bureau- 
cratic helpers. 

Somewhere there is a practical balance between economic and political 
democracy. Russia and the United States have both been working toward 
this practical middle ground. In present day Russia, for example, differences 
in wage income are almost but not quite as great as in the United States. 
The manager of a factory may be paid ten times as much as average workers. 
Artists, scientists, writers . . . even more. The chief difference is . . . that 
in Russia it is almost impossible to live on income-producing property.® 
He might have added that it is also becoming increasingly difficult 
to do so in the United States under (to mention just a few factors) 
reduced interest rates, taxation, labor unions, the co-operative 
movement, and social conscience. 

A lot of things are happening in America and a lot more 
things will continue to happen in the days ahead. The other day 
I received a letter which read as follows: 


We are writing to request your co-operation in helping us recruit addi- 
tional personnel... . 

We operate a day shift only, pay time and one half for Saturday work, 
and maintain a personnel department to function for the convenience and 
well being of our employees. Our people have music while they work, a 
sandwich bar on the premises, a plant news magazine. They receive paid 
vacations after one year of service, and are completely covered with hos- 
pital, sick, accident, and life insurance, paid by the company. 


3 Address, Noy. 8, 1942. 
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We sincerely appreciate any assistance you and the members of your 
congregation may be able to give us. 


That, whatever the causes, is not the profit motive. That is profit- 
sharing, however you slice it. 

That this sort of thing will now disappear after the war may 
be true, but it is not proved. The assertion is made in the face of 
a lot of factors which are not only ignored but not even identified 
by those who make it. Governor Thomas E. Dewey has said—and 
the views of his political opponents on the subject are too well 
known to need any quotation: 


When this war passes we shall never again tolerate a pinched standard of 
living or a lowered horizon of production. .. . The national income must be 
more equally divided. Business will have no monopoly of power but it will 
have the assurance of stable policies in law and government.‘ 


By every omen and every means we are moving toward the place 
where the spread between the minimum and the maximum income 
will be increasingly narrowed. 

That is the issue in which religion has a stake in the economic 
order, and no other. The more spread there is between minimum 
and maximum income, the more the profit motive is operative and 
all its evils are magnified. The more it is decreased, the more they 
are minimized. Religion must therefore be radical. It deals with 
the root. It says, and it must never be afraid to say, that the love 
of money is the root of all evil. 

At the same time, religion, if it is wise, will maintain its in- 
herent—rather than traditional—conservatism. It will not be the 
sponsor of any system but the critic of all of them. While every 
objective observer should be grateful for the good to be recog- 
nized in communism, such as social strength, education, elevation 
of the masses, and particularly the demonstration of the fact that 
men will work not only as hard but harder under social motives 
than they will under the motive of private profit, religion will 
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insist on being objective enough to say that the belief that capi- 
talism can be geared to these good things is certainly less of a 
strain on credulity than to say that communism can be geared to 
“political or Bill of Rights democracy.” Religion, if it is wise, 
not in the sense of being wordly wise but in the sense of being 
true to its genius which guards it against frustrating itself, will 
fight the battle of no system, but only the battle against the profit 
motive or the love of money which is the root of all evil in any 
system. 

If there is a menace to our social order, and this writer be- 
lieves that there is one of vastly greater proportions and*more im- 
minent character than any one now can fully comprehend, that 
menace is not capitalism nor communism but confusion. It is that 
confusion which is capable of causing us to overreach in what we 
want to reach and to underresist what we want to resist. If re- 
ligion can clarify the issue for us, it may well save us from both 
dangers. Religion must have the courage to say what is of its very 
essence, that it will have no truck with any competition except 
competition in humility, in helpfulness, and in God-likeness, which 
is another name for generousness. The materialization of that— 
its expression in the affairs of this physical world—is the equaliza- 
tion of income. If we keep our eye on that, then we may move from 
where we are to somewhere nearer the place we want to be in a 
shorter time and a larger measure than we dare to believe possible 
now. If we take our eye off that ball we may be thrown for a loss 
which may well lose the game for our generation and perhaps 
posterity. 


WHAT THE CHURCH CAN LEARN FROM CHAPLAINS 


HERMAN EDGAR KNIES 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HAT have chaplains learned during the war which might be 

helpful to the church? Any answer to such a question is, of 
course, conditioned by personal experiences (or lack of them) and 
observation of military people and other chaplains. 


THe CHAPLAINCY A NEcESSARY MINISTRY 


However pacifist our views may have been, or however ab- 
horrent war was to the Christian, a practical question needed an- 
swering. Are we to permit ten million youths, away from home 
and community influences, to be without religious ministrations 
during their military service? The answer was negative. The 
church must follow her youth even to the battlefield, the deck of 
the war-ship, and the runway of the bomber or fighter airplane. 
A civilian ministry could not perform this service, nor could it 
adequately take care of eighty thousand trainees in camp, or 
fourteen thousand Americans at an air field near a small English 
village, or over three thousand Marines on an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

If spiritual services for military people were essential, the 
chaplaincy was a necessary ministry. The Lutheran Church in 
most areas was conscious of the necessity for the ministry of 
chaplains. It went beyond providing clergymen to serve with the 
armed forces and pursued a highly commendable course of action 
through the Lutheran Service Commission by maintaining service 
centers manned by clergy and by providing literature for all her 
members in the service of the country. 

It is significant that the principle of the separation of church 
and state did not keep the American churches from certifying 
their ordained clergy for service as chaplains in the armed services, 
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nor did it give rise to criticism of the government for providing 
chapels, equipment for religious services, and the salaries of chap- 
lains from government funds. When the nation went to war, the 
church and the state co-operated to provide religious ministrations 
to youth in the forces. In this regard the FP openeems Church, too, 
did a very fine job. ~ 


IMPETUS TO CO-OPERATION 


Military service teaches co-operation. People of diverse back- 
grounds and beliefs do the same job. They associate with one an- 
other. Protestant, Catholic, and Jew mingle. They live in close 
contact. Respect for one another soon grows and differences lose 
their significance. Protestant people worship at a general Protes- 
tant service without denominational markings. If there are no 
Roman Catholic or Jewish chaplains with the unit, the Protestant 
chaplain brings them in or sends his people to services of their 
faith. The regimental, group, ship, or base chaplain may be a 
Presbyterian. All denominations go’ to the general service con- 
ducted by the Presbyterian. The Presbyterian chaplain arranges 
for Roman Catholic and Jewish services. Co-operation is the key, 
and individual differences do not seem very important. One Lu- 
theran G. I. served three years and attended church regularly, yet 
never saw a Lutheran chaplain. Chaplains of other denominations 
conducted the services and he attended willingly. 

Many units are large enough to warrant several chaplains 
(one to twelve hundred men is the standard) representing dif- 
ferent faiths. They live together and work together; they respect 
one another’s beliefs and learn of the strong points and problems 
of the different religious groups. Consequently people who have 
had military service are interested in greater co-operation, friend- 
ship, and understanding among religious groups. 

At training centers in the United States the civilian churches 
in the adjacent vicinities also offered their services and facilities 
to the forces without regard for denomination. In foreign coun- 
tries, such as England, Ireland, and Australia, where English is 
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spoken, the churches welcomed the chaplains and military people. 
In England, groups of G. I.’s visited British churches, and chap- 
lains spoke in the English churches. British and American chap- 
lains and clergymen held conferences together. The former arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, William Temple, held a day’s conference 
with United States chaplains. The bishops of Blackburn and St. 
Albans addressed the men on American air fields. Dr. Vincent 
Taylor, a prominent Methodist theologian, gave several lectures to 
a group of United States chaplains. For several months a group of 
Protestant chaplains helped conduct evening services for a Meth- 
odist circuit which was short-staffed because of the war. 

The expansion of our view of the world calls for more co- 
operation between religious groups wherever we find them. The 
problems, responsibilities, and opportunities of the church today 
should impel us to override all obstacles to co-operation. It is dis- 
tressing that the Lutheran, the most ecumenical group, moves so 
hesitatingly along this road. We applaud the principle of interna- 
tional co-operation taking tangible form in the United Nations 
Organization. We should implement co-operation in our own im- 
mediate field. It is imperative. 

The military experiences of some Lutherans have included 
participation in joint Lutheran services at which the Holy Com- 
munion was administered, and participation in many services con- 
ducted by and shared in by men of other denominations. These 
people, and others, are going to ask for a larger manifestation of 
the spirit of co-operation by the church in her inter-denominational 
relations. 

Lutheranism can take a large contribution to the corporate 
witness of religion in our time. We ought not let the snail’s pace 
of the movement of inter-Lutheran co-operation set the tempo of 
our inter-denominational activity. Complete American Lutheran 
unity should not be an absolute prerequisite to participation in the 
inter-denominational religious tasks that demand doing now. We 
can open gates in the fence around us, and we can even level the 
fence, which shuts us off from our neighbor without destroying 
the house in which we live. 
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APPRECIATION OF MiIsstOoNARY ENDEAVOR 


Many thousands of American youth who served in the Pacific 
and the Orient have seen the fruits of foreign missionary activity 
firsthand. The church should not hesitate to challenge her members 
to increased participation in missions. A pleasantly surprising in- 
terest will be manifest by some of our war veterans. 

Before one of our units advanced on a Pacific Island in the 
campaign leading to Tokyo, the men were “briefed” on the island, 
its geography, topography, and population, by a Christian mis- 
sionary who had spent several years there and had been evacuated 
when war broke out. The invading American troops found Chris- 
tian believers among the natives who possessed New Testaments 
and hymnals. It is obvious that we shall not be required to “sell” 
foreign missions to these service men. Their experience is typical 
of others—like the flyers rescued by “fuzzy-wuzzies” who, instead 
of mistreating them, welcomed them because years before they had 
come under the influence of Christian missionaries. 

The church shares in the increasing “one world” conscious- 
ness of our nation. The dependence of other nations on us for 
economic and financial support is true in the religious field too. 
The casual observer can readily discern the primacy in responsi- 
bility thrust on American Christianity by recent world events. If 
the Christian witness is to be made to the world (and our religion 
demands it) we will have to make a stronger foreign missionary 
effort. We should proceed on the valid assumption that the military 
experiences of many of our youth will make them receptive to 
appeals for the support of this endeavor. They have seen the seeds 
purchased and planted by the gifts of church people grow into trees 
that sheltered them in adverse times. 

The scenes of the devastated areas of Britain and Europe 
have imprinted on the minds of our youth the immediate need of 
these people to rebuild their homes, businesses, churches, even their 
personal lives. These scenes have also indicated their inability to 
do anything for others for years to come. The inevitable result 
is that America must do it, if it is to be done. Missionary plans 
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should be comprehensive and challenging. The real Christian war 
veteran will support them. 


Mivitary LirurcicAL WorsHIP 


Normal Protestant worship is generally non-liturgical. This 
is evident when one considers that the so-called liturgical churches 
(Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, etc.) comprise only about one- 
third of American Protestantism. Churches in which worship does 
not usually conform to an historic liturgical formula (Baptist, 
Methodist, etc.) make up approximately two-thirds of the Protes- 
tants. The chaplains provided, first of all, a general Protestant 
service for all denominations. Having done this, they could, if they 
desired, hold services according to the liturgical custom of their 
particular denominations. (The Lutheran chaplains, in many in- 
stances, held Lutheran Communion services, with full liturgy and 
vestments, in addition to the general service.) The government 
provided two types of hymnals, with hymns and worship materials 
for Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews, called The Hymnal, 
Army and Navy, and the Song and Service Book for Ship and 
Field, Army and Navy. 

The former contains an “Order for Morning Worship” with 
these elements: 


The Prelude which may include: 
The Instrumental Selection 
The Choral Invitatory 
The Introit which may include: 
The Processional Hymn 
The Call to Worship 
The Doxology (or a Canticle) 
The Prayers 
The Call to Penitence 
The General Confession (Almighty and most merciful Fa- 
ther, we have erred and strayed 
from thy way like lost sheep, etc.) 
The Assurance of Pardon 
The Pastoral Prayer 
The Lord’s Prayer 
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The Orison “Let the words of my mouth,” etc. (set to music) 

The Hymn 

The Creed 

The Responsive Reading and Gloria Patri 

The Scripture 

The Anthem 

The Prayer for Purity of Thought 

The Sermon . 

The Dedicatory Prayer with Canticle, or Versicle 

The Offertory 

The Recessional 

The Benediction j 

The Closing Orison (Lord, let us now depart in peace, Who in 
thy name are gathered here; Disclose the 
brightness of thy face, And be forever 
near.) 

Silent Meditation 

The Postlude 


This order of worship is available for use primarily in chapels 
in America, as this particular hymnal is issued as post chapel 
equipment and is not taken overseas, on ships, or on maneuvers. 
Most chaplains vary the order and make it more informal. 

The Song and Service Book for Ship and Field is used uni- 
versally in the military service. The chaplain takes copies with him 
wherever he goes. It is the best-known hymnal to millions of our 
youth, and a brief survey of it may be fruitful. It contains an 
“Order for Protestant Worship” as follows: 


The Call to Worship 
The Prelude 
Selected Hymns 
The Doxology 
Dedicatory Introit (short responsive reading) 
Prayer (where two or three are gathered together, etc.) 
Hymn of Praise 
The Prayers 
General Confession (We have erred, and strayed from thy 
ways, etc.) 
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Prayer for Pardon 
Prayer for our Country 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn 
Responsive Reading and Gloria Patri 
The Creed 
The Scripture 
Special Music 
Sermon 
Hymn — 
Benediction 
Hymn: “My Country, ’tis of Thee” 
Postlude 


The responsive readings are based on selections from the 
Psalms, with excerpts from the prophets and the gospels. A small 
selection of prayers is found in the book, including the West 
Point Cadet Prayer, the Prayer of a Midshipman, Washington’s 
Prayer for the Nation, and a few traditional collects. 

Most of the Protestant services conducted by chaplains are 
as already stated, informal. A very general order of worship, 
which is more or less standard practice, is as follows: Prelude, 
Doxology, Responsive Reading, Prayer, Scripture Lesson, Hymn, 
_Sermon, Hymn, Benediction, and Postlude. 

Many Lutheran service men, accustomed to the liturgical wor- 
ship of their churches at home, expressed a desire for more formal 
worship and were grateful for the occasions afforded them, by 
Lutheran chaplains, to participate in their own denominational 
services. However, these occasions were not available to many 
because of the larger proportion of chaplains from non-liturgical 
churches. Yet one must manifest surprise to hear the reaction of 
one Lutheran army captain who had been active in Sunday School, 
Luther League, and church activities at home. After attending 
Church of England Vespers, he complained that he could not fol- 
low the service and did not care to return to the church, preferring 
less formal worship. 

The selection of hymns for the services was based on the 
same theory of informal worship and the chaplain soon discovered 
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that the “gospel hymns” were the best-known. The returned vet- 
eran has a distinct fondness for ““The Old Rugged Cross,” “Faith 
of Our Fathers,” ‘Where He Leads Me,” and “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” Very few ever had occasion to sing “A Mighty For- 
tress’ or “Now Thank We All Our God,” and fewer still joined 
in singing the few times they were chosen. It may be true that 
there is a rapid growth of liturgical consciousness in American 
churches, but the normal military service did not reflect it. 

It appears that the Lutheran Church, with honest and well- 
founded pride in her liturgy, should not take for granted the con- 
gregation’s understanding of it but continue explaining it and 
building up love for and appreciation of it. The same is true of 
our hymnody and use of the church year. But we should remind 
ourselves that our liturgical life finds expression in a normally 
non-liturgical community. 

A real interest in the Holy Communion was shown by the 
Lutherans in service. It seems that the church has succeeded very 
well in emphasizing the importance of this sacrament. A Lutheran 
chaplain offered to visit a neighboring installation to hold Com- 
munion service for the Lutherans there. The chaplain in charge, 
an Episcopalian, was agreeable but said that most of the’ men 
who attended the Communion service he offered were Lutheran, 
so the Lutheran chaplain left the matter in the good hands of his 
Episcopalian friend. 

Chaplains’ sermons were shorter and more practical than the 
ones delivered in civilian life. There was the ever-present insistent 
urge to “get it across to the men” and to say something of real 
value to those who were facing unpredictable experiences. The- 
ological disputations gave place to ethical considerations. Theology 
might have made the ethics vital, but most chaplains emphasized 
the ethical to the almost complete elimination of the theological. 


PROTESTANT CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Protestants, generally, did not go out of their way to attend 
church services. This seems to have been characteristic of the 
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Jews too. The attendance of Protestants at worship could be 
classed as not much higher than fair. Small installations, to which 
no chaplain was assigned, would send a truck to carry Roman 
Catholics to a neighboring Mass, but seldom was it necessary to 
do so for the Protestants. Where chaplains were available, serv- 
ices were conducted and the response was never startling, particu- 
larly if off-post passes were being issued. However, instances can 
be cited where large groups of Protestants did attend—transport 
services, before battle engagements, special Christmas and Easter 
services, and others. However, it should be said, the British were 
surprised at our attendances at voluntary services since they march 
to church on orders, and people in occupied Europe have been 
amazed at the interest in worship manifested by our forces there. 

The religious preferences of the people in the services were 
approximately 60 per cent Protestant, 28 per cent Catholic, 4 per 
cent Jewish, and 8 per cent no preference. This is absolutely no 
index of participation in church services and, as is well-known, 
the Catholics attended Mass in numbers unapproached by Protes- 
tant attendance figures. 

Many chaplains had opportunities to work with Jewish people. 
Contacts and observations were made which were unattainable in 
civilian life. One was impressed by the fact that there are many 
fine people among the descendants of Abraham, but one was dis- 
tressed by their Protestant-like disinterest in worship. In the ab- 
sence of Jewish chaplains, many Protestant chaplains arranged 
services for their Jewish personnel with the assistance of a layman 
(a medical officer in one instance, an infantryman in another). 
Participation in these occasions, and also in services conducted by 
Jewish chaplains themselves, was seldom overwhelming. 

It is evident that the problem of intensifying the church- 
going consciousness of our people is still with us. The youth of 
our churches came to their military service with only a mild in- 
terest in church attendance. A few, with real “fox-hole” experi- 
ences, will return with this interest increased. The majority will 
be rather unaffected. 
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PERSONAL WorkK 


The minister serving as a chaplain had new and pleasing ex- 
periences in personal counseling. Of course, he was in a unique 
situation, exhibiting an availability comparable to or greater than 
the G. I.’s first sergeant or commanding officer and serving partly 
in loco parentis. A common saying in military circles is “Go, see 
the chaplain,” used sometimes in reference to a desire for sympa- 
thy, but more often indicative of an available source of friendship 
and guidance. Counseling was largely in the field of social. and 
welfare problems rather than resolving spiritual difficulties. It was 
a definite ministry that took time but was welcomed by the chap- 
lain and gave him a sense of usefulness. 

Lutheran chaplains were fairly well equipped for this phase 
of their work, but it seems that a greater facility in technique for 
private consultation will be sought by the chaplain returning to 
his civilian pastorate. 

The chaplain who had a sincere desire to meet the spiritual 
needs of his group, was equipped educationally for the task, pos- 
sessed a sense of humor, manifested a friendly spirit, was not too 
legalistic in his outlook on life, and sought to personify the ideals 
of Christ, won the respect and confidence of his commanding of- 
ficers and the officers and men among whom he lived and minis- 
tered. The Lutheran ministry provided chaplains measuring up to 
this description to an unusual degree. Their training, outlook, con- 
victions, and methods of ministering enabled them to be not only 
“a man’s man” but “God’s man,” and they found the chaplaincy 
to be not only a congenial but an effective ministry. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE TRUTH ABOUT LUTHER’S MARRIAGE! 


RUDOLF THIEL 
Translated by Gustav K. WIENCKE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I 


N THE Tuesday after Easter, 1523, a remarkable vehicle rattled over 
the rough streets of Wittenberg. It was a covered wagon, like those 
used for transporting merchant cargo, but from behind the canvas peered 
the faces of maidens, pale and excited, half curious, half frightened. The 
burghers stood still, and the street gamins ran after. ‘““Look, those maidens 
are wearing the dress of nuns! Surely they have been kidnapped!’ The two 
men on the wagon seat were unmoved by the sensation that they were caus- 
ing. Gaily their whip cracked as they drove their wagon to the Grey Cloister. 
Sieberger, the servant of Dr. Luther, came to the door, as sleepy as usual, 
and before the gaping populace could look twice, no less than nine little nuns 
were admitted into the house of the Reformer. What whispering, murmuring, 
gossiping! Does the prophet need company? Has the desire of the flesh 
seized the holy man? 

“You ask what I am going to do with them?” wrote Luther to his friend 
Spalatin. “First of all, I will urge their relatives to take them. If they won't 
take them, then I will see to it that others will take care of them, as has been 
promised me. If I can, I'll get a few of them married. However, I pray you 
to do a deed of love, too, and beg some money from your rich courtier so 
that I can take care of them for a week or two. My Wittenbergers are profit- 
ing so much from God’s Word, given to them richly and daily, that none of 
them would lend me the ten guilders that I wanted to borrow the other day 
for a poor fellow. I get only an old nine score a year and not a penny besides 
comes to us from the city.” 

Luther felt responsible for those girls who had come to him as to a 
saviour. They had besought their parents in vain to take them out of holy 
orders—orders that were now revealed to everyone to be unholy orders. The 
nuns finally turned to the prophet and he took the risk of freeing them. Luther 
found an honorable sixty-year-old gentleman in Torgau who was acquainted 
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with the Cloister at Nimbischen and who undertook to abduct the twelve nuns, 
hiding them well behind herring barrels. 

Of those who came to Wittenberg, four were actually fetched by rela- 
tives and the rest were taken care of in homes of the burghers. Luther was 
anxious to get them to wear the matron’s cap: “The female sex is so weak, 
and it is bound to a man by nature, and by God, too.” The girls were nice 
and pretty enough, but even the most unprejudiced-in Wittenberg had their 
doubts—probably they can’t cook, and they have tender little hands, proud 
hearts. The brunette, Kate von Bora, at least, seemed to Luther to be very 
haughty. He liked Ave von Schoenfeld better, and when Luther’s friends 
noticed it, they tried to persuade him to take her and thus to turn his own 
teaching about marriage into a deed. Luther was frightened at the thought 
and protested: “The way it has been and still is in my heart, nothing can 
happen that I should marry. To be sure, I feel the desire of the flesh—I’m 
not wood nor stone—and yet my mind is not on marriage. I wait daily upon 
my death and hope that the Lord God will not let me live much longer.” 

To their good fortune the nuns were not dependent upon Luther, and 
they even found youthful husbands. Ave von Schoenfeld got a medical stu- 
dent, and the haughty Kate von Bora, who helped out in the house of Lukas 
Cranach, attracted the rich scion of a patrician family from Nuremberg. To 
be sure, he had to return home quickly and for a whole year no word came 
from him to indicate whether his intentions were serious. Then Pastor Glatz 
from Orlamuende, a rich and respected man, became a suitor for Katharina’s 
hand. Luther wrote to the rich young Nuremberger: “If you want to hold 
your Kate, then hurry before she is given to someone else who is right here 
on the spot. She hasn’t overcome her love for you yet.” 

Luther was so concerned for Kate that her heartbreak could not remain 
hidden from him. The proud girl, who did not know the ways of the wicked 
world, waited month after month for her beloved to come and fetch her. 
Even after a year she trustingly and unsuspectingly asked a traveler to 
Nuremberg to take her greetings to the young man. The new suitor she 
curtly sent away. Gradually the rumor filtered through that the patrician 
family in Nuremberg had something better in mind for their son than to 
entrust him to a run-away nun who could hardly call the dress on her back 
her own. Kate suffered. It was hard for her to grasp that she had been 
deceived. Finally she learned that the young man was engaged to another girl. 

Pastor Glatz came again. Luther was happy that poor Katharina would 
finally get a husband. Luther was quite put out when he learned that she was 
turning the pastor down again. Since Luther felt himself as half a guardian 
to her, he went to Kate and vigorously urged her to take the husband whom 
God had sent to her. Kate von Bora wept but shook her head silently and 
very decidedly. 
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Luther was helpless before such stubbornness. Then one day his friend, 
Amsdorf, made an unusual revelation. The girl had turned to him because 
he had been friendly to the nuns; she asked him to use his influence with 
Luther not to force her to marry Pastor Glatz against her will. Then she 
added boldly: Luther should make some other suggestion. [f he would take 
her, or if Amsdorf would, then she would be willing—but in no case would 
she take Pastor Glatz. 

“Poor girl!’ said Amsdorf as he reported the matter. Strange thoughts 
coursed through Luther’s head. Perhaps it was the Lord God’s will that he 
should take pity on the forsaken girl. 

Signs of bad weather flared up round about. The peasants rebelled. The 
Judgment Day seemed to be at the door—or, at least, chaos and the ruin of 
the German land. Might it not be his duty, before he departed from this life, 
to be found in that estate which he knew was ordained of God? And even 
if it is nothing more than a betrothed Platonic marriage! 

Luther screwed up his courage by urging others to marry. “Why don’t 
you take the lead and get married?” he asked Spalatin. “I am using so many 
reasons to urge others to get married that I feel so inclined myself. My op- 
ponents never cease to revile marriage, and our know-it-alls mock it daily.” In 
the midst of the to and fro of his conflicting feelings, as the political storm 
of the peasant revolt was drawing together, Luther went so far as to poke 
fun at himself with coarse humor: “You don’t need to be surprised that I 
don’t marry. I am an infamous worldling. It is much more surprising that I, 
who have written so often about marriage and who have associated with so 
many women, have not become a woman long ago, to say nothing about not 
yet having taken a wife. Nonetheless, if you are looking for an example in 
me, then you have got a tremendous one. For I have had three women at 
one time and have loved them so much that two are lost to other men already. 
I’m just holding on to the third by her left arm, and she’ll probably be torn 
away from me soon. You are really the lazy lover, not even to dare take a 
single one. Take care, it might happen that I, who have no mind to marry, 
might yet get ahead of you despite your approaching marriage. God usually 
does what one least expects. I say that to you without jesting in order to 
urge you on.” 

On the next day Luther left Wittenberg in order to preach in the vil- 
lages against the rebellious peasants, only to see his words die away in vain. 
He visited his parents at home and betrayed his plans of marriage to them. 
They encouraged him eagerly. Luther’s inward wrath against the murderous 
peasants strengthened his purpose: “If I can make it, a spite to the devil, then 
I will marry my Kate yet, before I die, as I hear that the peasants aren’t to 
be stopped. I hope that they won’t rob me of courage and happiness.” 

Luther was asked to talk the Archbishop of Mainz into a decision to 
break away publicly from the pope by marrying. Luther immediately wrote 
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and published a long open letter: ““And if His Grace should ask again why | 
myself don’t marry, then let the answer be that I have always been afraid 
that I’m not good enough to marry.” 

An inward urge drove him on to bring the matter to an end. But events 
of the day delayed him—the death of the prince, the Peasant War, and 
Muenzer’s end. In the meantime Luther felt out his friends as to what they 
would say to his marriage. They clapped their hands in horror. A lawyer 
cried out in dismay: “If the monk marries, then the.whole world along with 
the devil will laugh and Luther will demolish all that he has accomplished.” 
When Luther heard that comment, he decided to act. That was all that was 
lacking—that someone should charge maliciously that Luther couldn’t go 
back now, or that an outcry of abuse should be raised over Luther’s wild 
outburst against the murderous peasants: “Everything that Ged has done 
through me is forgotten! Now the nobles, priests, peasants are all against 
me and threaten me with death. Let it be. Because they are crazy and foolish, 
I'll see to it, before my end comes, that I am found in the estate ordained 
of God, and that nothing of my previous popish life remains—as much as 
I can. I'll make them even crazier and more foolish, and that’s a finish to it all.” 

In this mood the great “heretical” monk married the blue-blooded nun. 


II 


Luther carried everything out as quickly as possible. On the very day 
of his engagement he was married in the Black Cloister—a ceremony which 
usually came a long time after the engagement. Bugenhagen gave the, bride 
away. Jonas, a lawyer, and the Cranach couple were witnesses. As they con- 
ducted her according to custom to the bridal bed, a strange emotion overcame 
them. They could hardly keep their tears back. 

Melanchthon, totally surprised, was obviously disconcerted: “In this 
tragic time, when Germany needs its strength so much, Luther has to hurt his 
reputation by this unfortunate deed!’ Melanchthon was of the opinion that 
Luther had been softened by his association with the nuns, and that due to 
his suggestible nature he had fallen prey to their cunning snares. “Perhaps he 
caught fire. I believe that nature forced him into marriage. Let us bear it 
calmly. According to Holy Writ, married life is honorable. I hope, too, that 
this will make him more serious and that it will break him of those jesting 
habits which we have so often criticized. God lets us see many a mistake in a 
saint, so that we should learn not to regard the reputation or appearance of 
a person, but to pay attention only to his words. One should not condemn a 
teaching because of a slip on the part of the teacher.” 

That was what disturbed the people in regard to this natural and decent 
thing which the Reformer did—that a saint should sink into the dust of 
human frailty. If only it were not a nun that had to drag him down to it! 
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None of these little folk could understand that what Luther sought 
was to free Christendom from this false glitter of saintliness. “Pray for me 
that God may bless and sanctify this marriage! The clever ones here are 
terribly disturbed. They are forced to confess that marriage is divinely 
ordained, but they are stupefied by the mask which I and the maiden have 
put on, and so they think something bad. God likes to make sport of the 
world and to mock it. I have made myself so cheap and despicable by this 
wedding that the angels laugh and all the devils weep.” 

It was strange enough for Luther to discover himself tied to the apron 
strings of a woman. When he awakened in the morning, he saw a feminine 
face beside him; at the table a being sat opposite him who belonged to him 
and who wanted to share all his days with him. How unaccustomed and 
difficult it was for him to break his monk-like silence! He did not even know 
how to carry on a conversation with a young woman. And Kate, who 
desired so ardently to find the door to her husband’s heart, had to stalk the 
tongue-tied Doctor with irrelevant and awkward questions. 

Friar Martin had a hard time of it learning to be a husband. His attitude 
toward the married state remained divided, even though he recommended 
marriage to everyone as an estate most pleasing to God. Down in the bottom 
of his heart there lurked a secret scorn, yes even a little fear. One can detect 
a bit of monastic spirit in Luther when he encouraged his friends not to 
have any compunctions about a little hour of married bliss, even though he 
maintained his new ethics of marriage over against the papacy with admirable 
firmness: “It must be so and cannot be otherwise. Your body demands it and 
has the right to it; God wills it and compels it. Get those compunctions out 
of your mind and go at it joyfully.” 

Luther’s robust realism admonished him that the sex drive cannot be 
overcome, any more than the drive of hunger or thirst, “because we are con- 
ceived, nourished, born, and raised by woman, also because our body is for 
the most part from a woman.” And even if the sexual drive was quite a small 
thing in comparison with other desires that pertain to eternity, yet to Luther 
marriage was especially an infirmary for the weak, a plaster which God has 
put on the sores of unchastity. For Luther the only thing which sanctified 
marriage was to beget children. “Of a truth, no deed in all of nature is more 
excellent and wonderful than to beget children. That is the highest deed next 
to worship. And if Adam had remained in the state of innocence, then this 
deed would be entirely holy and honorable and there would have been no 
shame, a shame which comes from sin so that man and woman seek a 
hiding place.” 

To regard woman too highly was something which the Reformer never 
learned. “There are many defects in women,” Luther maintained even to his 
old age, and he did not like to speak on the subject. He regarded the young 
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bachelor Hausmann as a happy man because he could do without a wife. To 
another friend, whose wife had died, Luther wrote: “I do not know whether 
to congratulate you or to offer you sympathy. That is the way it is in this 
perverted and confused world. Be careful about a second marriage. .. .” 
Nonetheless Luther tried to do justice to the weaker sex. Even though he 
regarded marriage necessary only for the sake of children and for keeping a 
house, yet he opposed the old church fathers who regarded marriage as a 
necessary evil: “If women should write books, then they would say the same 
thing about men.” 

So it was with a strange mixture of shyness and affection that Luther 
regarded Kate in those first years. “I love her not because of passion and 
ardor, but because I respect her. I hope to live but a short time more, and I 
did not want to refuse to do this final duty toward my father in order to 
continue my family and to strengthen my teaching by a deed on my part.” 
Even when he was so bold as to jest, yet behind it all was a sense of death: 
“T am bound to a chain and lie upon a bier, that is, “died unto the world.’ ” 
But in living together with his young wife, all his vital instincts naturally 
awakened and cheered him with overflowing joy; when Spalatin ventured to 
bring a Kate into his home, Luther wrote, “Give her my hearty greetings! 
But do it when you embrace her with sweet kisses, . . . and thereby think 
‘Lo, my Christ has bestowed upon me this lovely little creature of God!’ ... 
Greetings to you and your rib from my rib. Grace be with you.” 


Til 


Eight days after the marriage service Luther held the public wedding 
feast. That involved at that time a ceremony prescribed to the minutest 
detail. It was the civil confirmation of a marriage—the registrar’s office had 
not yet been invented. In the morning a solemn procession entered the church 
to receive a blessing and to worship. Then came the meal with certain courses 
served in the traditional order. The guests were seated strictly according to 
rank and age, the women and the men to themselves. After an hour the guests 
rose from the table and wandered to the town hall where stiff, formal dances 
were performed. The young folks could dance more freely later, and they 
did not like to see any dignitary mix into their fun. In the evening all 
gathered again at a more bounteous meal. That, too, had to be ended early 
because no wedding guest could remain in the house later than an hour 
before midnight. 

The good friends of Luther, every one of them, were there: Philip 
Melanchthon, who had gotten over the first shock—George Spalatin, who 
was about to exchange his position at court for the marriage yoke—Justus 
Jonas and Johannes Bugenhagen, the two top-ranking clergy of the city— 
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Nicolas von Amsdorf, pastor in Magdeburg at the time—Wenzelas Link, the 
former prior of the Augustinian cloister, who was soon to have a Nurem- 
berg church—Johann Lang, a student-friend from Erfurt. Although almost 
all of them had wives, yet none of them could look as happily and joyfully 
upon the well-born nun as did the two old Luther parents. The father beamed 
with inward satisfaction. He thought of that black day twenty years before 
when he learned that his best son had run off into a cloister. He thought of 
that other day in Erfurt when he saw his son say his first mass. He thought 
of God’s great miracles and he sunned himself in the tardy realization of 
his parental wishes. 

Of Kate’s relatives, not one came. In their place Wittenberg patricians, 
professors, and town officials waited upon her. The count of Mansfeld and 
_ the Elector wished her good fortune. After a few months the most singular 
congratulator of all—the Archbishop of Mainz—sent a message. He had 
continued to feel a remarkable attachment to that monk with whom he had 
to endure many an uncomfortable waltz. He toyed at times with the idea 
of throwing in his lot with the reformation. Now he sent the run-away nun 
a present of fifty guilders for her wedding. 

Luther forbade her to accept the present. Kate committed the first sin 
of her married life. Secretly she called the messenger back and made it possible 
for him to carry out his orders. 

She had reason enough. Kate had to build up a household on nothing. 
The cloister had been managed in a slovenly fashion for years. Everything 
was decrepit and spoiled. The simplest pots for the kitchen were lacking ; the 
most necessary linens were torn or lost. In the barren rooms the plaster was 
falling down ; the stables were empty, the brewery unusable, the garden over- 
grown. Now the young wife showed that the Reformer had not made such 
a bad choice in her. A year later Kate had a maid in the house, chickens, a 
few pigs; wood and hay was stored in the sheds and stables. In the garden 
lilies and roses grew beside the kitchen vegetables. There was a well in the 
court, and Swabian linens lay in the press. The household furniture was 
complete and the silver goblets from the wedding no longer stood frostily 
in half-empty rooms but had now all sorts of more or less valuable company. 

And when Kate presented the Reformer with little Hans, Luther was 
just as happy and as proud and as clumsily solicitous as any husband would 
be, only that he did not worry unnecessarily whether the little chap would 
get mother’s milk, but he had, Luther-like, many anxious thoughts about 
whether the devil intended to hurt or harm him through the little son. 

Besides, Luther had fallen more and more in love with his capable and 
pretty Kate. He perceived that he had been mistaken when he thought her 
to be haughty. He congratulated himself that the chance lot of marriage had 
succeeded so well for him, “I have a pious, faithful wife; she doesn’t let 
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anything spoil for me. Ah, dear God, marriage is no natural thing, but a 
gift of God, the sweetest, the chastest life, superior to any celibacy !” 

And having gotten over his monkish humors, Friar Luther learned some- 
thing about marriage which he had never known before even in all his ser- 
mons in praise and defense of marriage—‘that the companionship of husband 
and wife is a marvelous thing.” 


SUNT LACRIMAE RERUM: THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 


G. R. WEBBER 
Decatur, Illinois 


pee sunt lacrimae rerum (Aeneid I, 462) reveals its author’s phi- 
losophy of life. Some translators have touched keys and produced 
bright music such as is found in the mystical Wordsworth’s “The Sparrow’s 
Nest,” 


A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


By contrast, the Buddha, Lucretius, and Arthur Schopenhauer would strike 
a heavy chord of melancholy: “Evil is inherent in the nature of things.” 

Virgil finished out his line with the observation, et mentem mortalia 
tangunt. If one is disposed to put a dismal construction on existence, these 
words can be so rendered as to express the griefs of mankind that have their 
origin in natural phenomena and in human activity. On the other hand, a 
translator who is trained in the Christian tradition would be aware of tragedy 
in human affairs but would, with Reinhold Niebuhr, be provided with a vision 
“beyond tragedy.” 


I. THe NATURE OF THE THEORY 


The belief that evil is inherent in the nature of things is not the attain- 
ment of a young mind. As a Vassar freshman, Edna St. Vincent Millay pub- 
lished “Renascence,” but in our war era she published “Lidice.” The con- 
clusion that existence is destructive is an extremity of the intellect. 

On arriving at that destination no place is left to go. With nothing he 
could do about the situation the Buddha proposed annihilation of desire, and 
Lucretius the annihilation of the soul; and Schopenhauer advised a mass 
suicide of humanity by unanimous refusal to procreate its kind. Lucretius 
followed the atomists, who taught that the universe came together by the 
chance collocation of atoms, and he also followed Epicurus, who had gathered 
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a company of disciples about him and lived apart from human institutions 
and creativity. In the De Rerum Natura (II, 181, 182), Lucretius declared 
that the world could not have been made for us by divine grace, so great are 
the flaws with which it is beset. He seems to have brooded over the possibility 
that the coming apart of atoms which released the soul from further existence 
at death might occur in the physical universe at any moment, bursting its 
fastenings asunder (V, 104 ff.). Although these extreme reactions were not 
manifested by all exponents of the theory of inherent evil, it was nevertheless 
a havoc-making idea to harbor in the mind. 

That evil is an ingredient of the innermost composition of the world is 
at its best only an hypothesis. The evidence is not conclusive, either in favor 
or against it. When the superlative moral evils of the war-makers are thrust 
upon the collective mind of today, the problem is raised acutely but is left 
suspended. Whether it be natural or moral evil that is posited as inherent in 
existence, there is some evidence to be cited in its favor. Both natural and 
moral evil are continuous through the ages. They are present everywhere 
with their defiant triumphs and incontestable commands. Jesus conceded the 
princedom of this world to Satan. St. Paul opened his letter to the Galatians 
with the observation that Jesus the Christ had died for man’s sins that He 
might save men from this present evil world (1:4). In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which so strangely rises to new prominence in days of realism, 
it is said that the Lord Jesus came to deliver “them who through the fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage” (2:15). In the case 
of countless mortals of the past and present we may hardly contest the 
validity of Euripides’ dismal conception of human lordship over the emotions : 


When fierce conflicting passions urge 

The breast where love is wont to glow, 

What mind can stem the stormy surge 

Which rolls the tide of woe? 

The hope of praise, the dread of shame, 

Can rouse the tortured breast no more; 

The wild desire, the guilty flame 

Absorbs the wish it-felt before. (Medea, 627-634; Lawton.) 


We today have the advantage over the ancients of knowing that when the 
intellect arrives at its extremity, the “eternal wisher,” the imagination, and 
the negative fears take over and hurry the mind to such conclusions as they 
most ardently desire. But we do not take the intellect so seriously as the 
ancients, nor trust the emotions so implicitly. We are not overwhelmed, there- 
fore, by the evidences that seem to favor the view that evil is certain to defeat 
man’s plans and God’s designs. We can perceive that the problem of evil is 
too much for us and that equations and solutions are at best provisional. 
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Il. Tue History or PESSIMISM 


The gloomy proposition now before us first suggested itself to the myth- 
makers. Kronos, the personification of Time, the destroyer, in violent con- 
nivance with the Titans, symbols of evil, overthrew his sire, the lord of 
heaven, and devoured his own offspring. In Homeric theology the gods were 
subject to Fate’s decrees. Hesiod attributed the ancestry of the human race 
to the evil Titans. 

The task of tracing the history of the concept that evil is inherent in the 
world is much too vast to attempt here. It is enough to suggest that it grew 
up with the world mind. Most efforts at optimism were aimed at offsetting it. 
The Logos of the Stoics, for example, was a benign deity or principle at work 
in matter, and also permeating the rational mind, which would eventually 
bring about a consummation devoutly to be wished. We do not hear the last 
of this optimism until our own decade. The pantheists have kept it alive 
through the centuries, and most poets have been pantheists. 

But the bright overtone could not offset Stoic fatalism. The Cyrenaics 
proposed that all things were designed for man’s pleasure, that pleasure was 
the sovereign good. But how could they account for the countless ills in 
existence? Cicero said of one of them (Hegesias), that among those who 
heard his gloomy expositions of human misery, some went home and de- 
stroyed themselves (Tusc. Disp. 1:34, 83). To the Epicurean succession 
belong many humanists and agnostics, while the dualist-transcendental line 
includes the semi-Christian thinkers, among them Kant, who proposed a 
doctrine of “racial evil.’’ Our whole literary and intellectual heritage is erected 
above a dungeon of pessimism, and only in our day and environment have 
the foremost prophets of the American ideal renounced the wailing wall in 
favor of a vision beyond tragedy. The professional poets and thinkers of the 
past seem to have carried “a laden breast full of sad experience.” 

Why should human beings welcome the darksome concepts of Plato’s 
famous Cavern in preference to the sunlight of the living which shines in 
Psalm 56:13, and in the opening lines of the Shepherd Psalm, which suggest 
the attitude toward the earth of one who is on good terms with its Maker? 
The most ready answer seems to be the rather general opinion that the first 
humans were happy. It is quite possible that the cradle of the race was 
located in a fertile and sheltered region in which there were no economic 
or social problems and no evils of civilization. 

The central message of James’ Will To Believe places life midway be- 
tween good and evil, with man the chooser of which shall rule him. Being 
habituated to bodily comfort, man regards as evil the cold blasts from a 
wintry North, and necessity, poverty, pain, and death. The same sunlight 
which maintained a uniform comfort gave the intolerable heat of ancient 
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India and the barren yields of its lands that induced intense poverty; and 
these, together with feudal oppression and other unbearable burdens, turned 
the Hindu mind to resignation. A daedal earth, once a kindly mediator, be- 
come the soul of a step-mother and poison-brewing shrew. Thinkers saw 
Nature as ill-contrived and life as disorderly. Chinese sages as early as 
Solomon’s time were calling for detachment from the perils of civilization, 
and Brahmanic priests were counseling attachment to the realities of the 
invisible. The law-loving Egyptians, Babylonians, Chinese, and others fell into 
an early disillusionment in respect to the law. In an insurgent period, about 
the eighth century B. C., Orphism entered Greece, supposedly from the 
Orient, carrying the Persian Dualism of good and evil and Indian reincarna- 
tion. It viewed Nature as the polluted source of man’s evil deeds and spoiled 
mind, and it promised its initiates a cleansing of the soul from carnal im- 
purities, and a fair meadow in the Paradise beyond. It spread over the 
Mediterranean world with great influence and had a part in the stagnation 
of the Dark Ages. 


Ill. Tue Impact oN CHRISTIANITY 


Orphism, having entered Greece, affected the Mediterranean mind for 
centuries to come. It was believed that the earth was infected with evil and 
that man’s carnal nature was corrupted by it. Some pagans were more intense 
about utter depravity than Christians were about original sin. They believed 
that the pollution of matter must be cleansed from the soul before it appeared 
at the judgment. This could be accomplished by those who were initiated into 
the cult. Those who were washed by Orphic rites were promised a fairer 
meadow in the beyond. Plato was an Orphic saint and a poetic genius, and 
his philosophy was in large measure guided by his Orphic training. Through 
him not a little Orphism was introduced among certain of the Christians. 
Neoplatonism also had an Orphic leaning. For several centuries before and 
after Jesus’ coming, the world-mind was, like Paul’s cosmos, said to be in 
travail. We feel it even in the hymns surrounding the annunciation as recorded 
in Luke. John said that the world “lieth in wickedness.” The new age of the 
personal ideal, which was in a sense a reaction to cosmic speculation, found 
the individual with a sense of orphaned existence. Who is in command of the 
vast universe, and who can triumph over evil? How is deliverance to be ac- 
complished? The theosophical movement was an effort to know one’s way to 
God. The ascetic and mystic movements would feel or meditate the way into 
communion with the divine. The Gnostics proposed a demi-urge theory in 
which a deified craftsman, a lord over a lower order of deity, had created the 
world and, like Shakespeare’s journeyman, had not done well. 

Although the theory gave transcendence to Reason as the Most High, in 
whose image men were created inwardly, the thinking mind could never 
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reconcile what it thought was a flawsome universe with a perfect deity. John 
Stuart Mill discounted the omnipotence of God because he could not settle 
his mind on the problem of an evil-infested world. 

The Schoolmen adopted the tenet of inherent evil, and the heresies 
minimized it. Augustine revived the apostolic doctrine of sin to offset the 
scholars and the heresies, and coined the term “original sin.” By it he did 
not mean-that sin was in man originally, but rather that evil was before man. 
The term is intended to convey the truth that the sin that entered Adam also 
passes to every descendant born of mortal man. ~— 

The doctrine of inherent evil and the minimizing heresies survived 
Augustine’s correction and were flourishing in the days of the Reformers. 
Luther and Melanchthon accepted the Augustinian term, but their influence 
did not end the pessimism and heresy. A part of the Protestant clergy had 
swung too far to humanism to stop with Luther’s midway position. With this 
group, things ecclesiastical and things Augustinian were not in good repute. 
The Reformation church accepted Luther’s definitions and positions (Aug. 
Conf., Art. II; Apol. Aug, Conf., II, 1; Smalc. Art., III, 1; Form. Con., 1), 
and came out of the rebirth as a Spanish mystic expressed it, “preoccupied 
with sin.’ It has held steadfastly to its conception of sin, grace, and faith. 
Today Protestants seem to be in full accord on these matters; but in addi- 
tion to being saved, they want to save others, not only from evils beyond the 
erave, but also from those near at hand. Luther and Melanchthon told 
burgher and peasant that the Word sanctioned and sanctified their calling 
and toil, and today there is an eager effort to improve man’s six days of 
labor so that progress may incur fewer evils. 

Though our inquiries into evil result only in tentative formulations and 
solutions, we learn at least that sin is not an original part of man’s substance, 
that evil is not fated to be man’s totalitarian dictator. Though sin disables 
man, he is not totally depraved, for God can work out salvation for him. The 
time is always proper to preach positive faith with boldness and good cheer. 
Today the Lutheran clergy, after more than four centuries of faithful preach- 
ing, can speak with cheer to those whose hearts are disturbed by rumors that 
evil is metaphysical. 


IV. THE Curistian REACTION 


In the turbulent period when the concept of inherent evil was being im- 
pressed on the world mind, the Hebrew prophets were thundering doom at 
worldly cities. It was a time of religious syncretism. Men’s minds were being 
drawn away from the external world and the sensual sphere to realities of 
the inward and invisible world. Jeremiah proclaimed a New Covenant, the 
law written on the individual’s heart. Hosea saw amorality and immorality as 
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a personal apostasy, and Amos set up the perfect righteousness of God as 
the basis for perfection. From a national lord of lords, Yahweh became Lord 
of all nations, and from an inconsequential cog in a vast machine, the indi- 
vidual was on his way toward recognition and dignity. The Hebrew was 
spared from the pessimism and sense of the tragic element in existence by 
receiving, after he had known Yahweh and loved Him, the revelation that 
He was the creator of the earth and man. It was announced from the first 
that Yahweh would establish a kingdom of righteousness on earth and would 
send His Anointed to remove the ancient guilt and the heavy conscience 
from the believer. 

St. Paul inherited his people’s hope. He did not believe that the universe 
was possessed with an evil spirit that entered man’s psychic being through 
the flesh. He says, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood.” The mighty 
struggle was against rulers of the darkness of this world, against wicked spirits 
in high authority (Eph. 6:12). Even so, “God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind” (II Tim. 1.7). The 
tradition of Judaism and Christianity throughout its history is opposed to 
the theory that evil is inherent in the nature of the world. There is a yoke 
to be borne, Jesus taught. So did Heraclitus with the alternative, conflict or 
decomposition. 

There is no possibility of escaping the yoke. The ascetics who ran away 
from it were many, beginning as far back as Orpheus; but they gained 
nothing. The only relief from life’s conflicts is a lighter yoke. That is the 
promise of the words of Jesus which constitute Dr. Scherer’s radio call to 
worship: “Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.” This call condenses 
into a few words a great deal of Christianity’s philosophy of life. Dr. Fos- 
dick’s call is much like it: “If any one open the door, I will come in.” 

The Christian has always believed with Aristotle that life moves straight 
ahead, although “The master of those who know,” as Dante called him, also 
said that the compulsion of life made it painful. Yet life can be improved. 
The priests and poets whom Virgil found living in the felicity of Elysium 
were men who had cultivated life intensively (excolere), and had given it 
refinement by the new arts which they had discovered (Aeneid VI, 663). 
The many frictions and clashes that arise from life’s severe demands give 
the impression that the bulk of evil is colossal. The mountain of evil would 
doubtless be very much reduced if over night we could do away with our 
inhibitions, prejudices, biases, antagonisms, inaptitudes, pride, defeatisms. 
That could be done if all were willing enough to go to some pains to remove 
such hindrances. 

Among natural evils, we cannot overlook the devastating tornado and 
flood, drought and pestilence, famine and disease. But the Christian need not 
be so deeply disturbed by such things as was the half-mad Lucretius; nor 
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need he brood as did Innocent III in his De Contemptu Mundi, nor pity him- 
self because of earth’s foul and pestilential vapors. Rather does Paul bow 
the knee to the Father of his Lord Jesus, “of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named” (Eph. 3:14, 15). He believed that things in 
heaven and earth and under the earth owe homage to the Son whom the 
Father in glory has highly exalted (Phil. 2:9-11). That high esteem of Christ 
is a most necessary beginning of felicity, and it becomes a part of Christian 
activity, as that activity becomes a part of it. 

The difficulty of the ageless problem of the nature of reality handicaps 
us in our struggle with the problem of evil. We study evil especially in times 
of stress; but in such times our sense of reality is thrown out of joint. The 
subconscious mind is deeply agitated and its primitive griefs are busy. An 
illustration of this is furnished by Breasted, who describes a wave of Egyptian 
pessimism at the time of the fall of the first Union, in the second millenium. 
Another period of gloom followed the sudden and dramatic collapse of five 
great empires in one century, 620 to 520 B. C. And so, on through history, 
the great tides of gloom continued until the collapse of Napoleon. The pes- 
simism that is rife today reminds us that evil is also a mystery of major 
proportions, such as matter, electricity, pity, and faith. 

We do not take North Atlantic storms seriously until a severe one oyer- 
takes a passenger liner or freighter out at sea. When tragedy stirs up a tide 
of our ancestors’ grief, it is no time to straighten out equations. Consequently 
not many gifted minds ever get around to studying evil dispassionately and 
impersonally. 

In an excellent chapter in his World’s Living Religions, Dr. Hume shows 
how a dozen or so religions which were prominent in the times of Judaism 
and Christianity failed to solve the problem of evil, and how the kingdom of 
Yahweh and of the Christ was the only satisfying answer. Jesus’ kingdom 
has been variously conceived through the centuries, with emphasis in some 
periods placed on detachment, and in other times on the practical improve- 
ment of the present world. Today we think in terms of service, of Christian 
knowledge, of solving contingent problems. The Hortons pronounce all 
humane service as sacred, and we hear no refutations. The Fosdicks plead 
for deeper insights and the prayer-life, and many respond. Many propose a 
life of creativity who, a generation ago, advocated a life of dedication to 
ideals. When Moses and his fleeing Israelites reached the obstructing waters 
of the Red Sea and were in a panic, God said to Moses: “Wherefore criest 
thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward” 
(Exodus 14:15), even though they know that some new evils will be incurred. 

Our day of realism is no time to discard ideals. In the past we have 
trimmed the kingdom down to familiar specifications, but now we find that it 
includes doing, knowing, thinking, feeling, and being. The most complete, 
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most genuine, and most fruitful life one may lead in compliance with the 
divine will seems by contemporary consensus to be one which is devoted to 
the coming of God’s kingdom to any given individual. The communication of 
that kingdom is personal, and in all cases, to be complete, it must begin with 
a reconciliation. Such is the Christian conception of the solution of the 
problem of evil. 

What to do about it? 

Gilbert Murray somewhere has said that man’s serious blunder is his 
coming to terms with moral evil. An example of the potential tragedy in such 
compromise appears in the recent confession of a veteran evangelist. In his 
early ministry he had expressed doubt whether dancing was evil. A refined 
and able young teacher in his Bible School welcomed the comment and began 
patronizing a dance hall. She was soon obliged to marry a gay blade whose 
parentage of her children left much room for improvement. Today her grand- 
children are paying on the account. Seven families have lost the boon of a 
Christian marriage and home because of one ill-advised concession to the 
cause of broad-mindedness. 

The intellect of itself has a difficult time identifying the trees that bear 
good fruits, and man needs a satisfying philosophy and technique of living. 
While the lord in Jesus’ parable of the Talents was away, two of the servants 
determined to make their capital pay dividends, but the third resolved to do 
nothing for an unjust overlord. The slothful servant discovered that evil was 
lurking in the arrangement, while the two profitable servants knew of their 
lord’s apparent faults but did his bidding. 

Man must work out his own salvation. The makers of maxims have 
affirmed that success comes of identifying one’s self with such things as 
succeed. The Kingdom of God, of which we hear so much today, is the unify- 
ing, sentient, preserving force that makes life more and more abundant and 
is part of the life that has no end. 


MUHLENBERG’S ANTICIPATION OF PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE 


JOHN N. RITTER 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


tes famed apothecary’s kit was like a diploma from Halle. Not that 
everyone who had studied there looked upon it as such, but that Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, who had received “the inspectorship of the sick wards” 
(Vol. I, p. 57), felt that he had a special privilege for dispensing the magic 

1 All quotations and references are from The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 


berg, translated by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein (Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, Vol. I in 1942 and Vol. II in 1945). 
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elixir, the essentia dulcis, to cure the bodies and souls of the people under his 
care. He is not at all hesitant in beginning a medical career. The long voyage 
from Europe to America gave him many opportunities “to prove the medicine” 
(Vol. I, p. 35b). Of course, it was the Halle medicine, and he was a Halle 
missionary carrying his kit like a legal permission to practice medicine. 

This introduction to Muhlenberg’s conception of the correlation of body 
and soul is based upon the partial information he gives us in his diary. How 
much more he knew, and how much more he practiced medicine, we can 
merely guess. Besides his Halle medical books, which he had brought with 
him (Vol. I, p. 638b), and James’ Medical Dictionary (Vol. II, p. 147b), he 
also made use of an English work, which he acquired later, entitled The 
Family Physician (Vol. I, p. 743b). During his residence in Philadelphia 
he certainly had access to more medical information than he thought necessary 
to report in his Diary. He supplemented his knowledge by very frequent 
conversations with practicing physicians and doctors of medicine, and also 
by written accounts of new theories. But above all, the intelligent use of his 
practical experience was his most able teacher. The brief accounts in the 
Journals make this clear. 

Yet never did Muhlenberg pose as a doctor of medicine. He was a 
missionary sent to win souls, and a medico out of necessity. Because the ship’s 
crew was accustomed to address any clergyman as “doctor” after the English 
habit, and this clergyman gave out medicine, they believed that he was also 
a doctor of medicine (Vol. I, p. 35). Muhlenberg did not dispute that logic. 
The scarcity of “real doctors” in Pennsylvania goaded him to take a hand, 
“having learned a little something while inspector in the infirmary at the 
blessed Institutes’ of Halle (Vol. I, p. 190). He simply “had to muddle 
through as best he could” (Vol. I, 168b). He complains that, “inadequate as 
the supervision of preachers is in this land, the situation is just as muddled 
in the case of the facultas medica. We have only a few properly educated and 
experienced doctors. Most of them are empirics or at least chirurgi. The real 
doctors are not respected as they deserve to be, and are not used. The 
empirici are very busy and do a great deal of harm, for they are without 
supervision or order” (Vol. I, p. 382a). The necessity of practicing medicine 
was only somewhat relieved while he was in New York and later in Phila- 
delphia, but even there patients came for his cures and physicians for his 
advice (cf. Vol. I, pp. 613, 720, etc.). In Philadelphia he cooperated with 
the real doctores medicinae and visited his people in the hospital ; nevertheless, 
he wrote recipes for his own patients to carry to Apothecary Schneider. If 
necessity made Muhlenberg a doctor of medicine, he made the very most of 
necessity, and according to Halle recipes cured bodies and souls. 

It must be understood that Muhlenberg was not the only Halle pastor 
interested in the practice of medicine. Most of the pastors of his day had a 
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hand in the cure of ailing bodies according to their ability or ambition. 
Especially the pastors from Halle or under Halle influence were encouraged 
to dispense medicines. It would be an unbalanced criticism to assert that 
Halle made salesmen out of its graduates, even though the sales of essentia 
dulcis did preserve the Institutes from financial ruin. Halle and medicine 
have a very special significance. Even school teachers added to their incomes 
by selling medicines and letting blood. Some of the unkind words Muhlen- 
berg uses against these quacks are unique. Occasionally he rides over the 
quacks with a witty crack: “They had hired a man as preacher whose profes- 
sion was that of quacksalver and whose name was Schmidt” (Vol. I, p. 66). 
Muhlenberg did not make himself superior to all the other pastors or school 
teachers who practiced medicine; he was superior, and even in his modesty 
had to admit that. He had studied more, he knew more, and he could diagnose! 
This is an astonishing fact, which I have demonstrated from the Diary.” In 
this respect he was more advanced than most of the real doctors of medicine. 
It raises the question how he was able to achieve such an advance over his 
contemporaries. 

It would be rather difficult to say whether Muhlenberg intentionally 
practiced medicine to win souls, or whether in his zeal to win souls he 
practiced medicine, if it were not for the strong conviction underlying his 
pastoral theology that body and soul are a unity. It might be said that through- 
out his ministry Muhlenberg took advantage of the value of medical treat- 
ment to open the way for the Word of God, in much the same way as Albert 
Schweitzer. Put into practice, this theory actually made Muhlenberg a success. 

More than many other fellow pastors in America he had to win the 
confidence of the people. He could not plant the church with divided loyalties. 
Pulpit oratory alone was not enough. Whitefield had his congregations, but 
Muhlenberg wanted foundations. Catechization did not move the people to 
place their utmost trust in him as pastor and counselor. He did not extend 
his influence as pastor beyond the “members on the roll” by a narrow con- 
cept of the ministry of the Word. The pages of his Diary are full of evidence 
that he was often called to visit the sick and dying of other religious per- 
suasions. Muhlenberg became known as a pastor who was interested in the 
ultimate and complete good of his fellowmen. When he got into controversy 
with some of the so-called Lutheran pastors, one fact, at least, saved the 
majority for the church: Muhlenberg was the man who also cared for their 
bodies! And he did not cheat his patients! The difficulty he had with Mr. 


2 The complete list of diseases and medicines can not be given here. 

3 On his journey to America he expressed the evangelical value in a box of pills. 
“The people were therefore well disposed towards me, which served to give me oppor- 
tunity now and then to speak a word in private for the betterment of their souls.” Vol. 
I, p. 35b. 5 
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Andrea is one case to the point (Vol. 1, p. 211 f.). Muhlenberg won the 
confidence of his people, and all who knew him, by demonstrating his concern 
for their physical welfare also. 

We should therefore begin to trace the course and development of 
Muhlenberg’s conception of the correlation of body and soul with a few bold 
strokes. In 1694, largely as a protest against the conservatism of the older 
school, the University of Halle was founded. It received into its faculty 
Thomasius as professor of theology and Francke as professor of Greek and 
Oriental languages. Both had been expelled from the University of Leipzig 
for their modern views. Christian Wolff, who “made philosophy talk Ger- 
man,” and who had been banished by Frederick William I, was recalled and 
made professor of philosophy. New scientific and mathematical subjects were 
introduced. Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, and others could be discussed freely, 
as they were now in the reorganized University of Paris. Instruction in Greek 
and Latin was reformed. The university in a sense was a higher school for 
the Halle Institutes, a school for poor children established in 1695 by Augustus 
Hermann Francke. In 1697 a Seminarium Proeceptorium was added to train 
teachers in the new pedagogy. Associated with Francke was Christopher 
Semler, the man who later developed the idea of a “veal school,” a school 
which would teach real subjects for real life. In 1737 the University of 
Gottingen became a second center of modern influence. In a few years it 
boasted of Mosheim and Michaelis. Among the new students of the new 
University of Gottingen was one Henry Muhlenberg, and for that reason we 
are interested in the kind of university he attended and the type of teachers 
he listened to. 

By the time Muhlenberg became a teacher in the Orphan School at Halle 
in 1738, the influence of the Halle professors must have been keenly felt. 
Thomasius had taught the usefulness of life and Semler had put it into 
practice. Sigmund Baumgarten, a disciple of Wolff’s philosophy, had since 
1734 changed the complexion of Halle from the somber hue of Pietism to 
the red of Rationalism. In the teaching of children the old catechisms were 
no longer suitable, and pedagogical methods were changed to conform with 
newer theories. In the catechising of pupils the purpose was to utilize the 
natural tendencies and conduct of children to achieve definite moral and 
spiritual ends. Dr. Johann P. Miller’s catechism was “nach psychologischen 
Regeln bestimmt.’ The decalogue was made the basis for natural conduct, 
and not a conduct “mit dem unnattirlichsten Zwange.” It was a psychological 
method to awaken a slumbering soul to a new life. The winner of souls had 
to understand the causes of moral decay and the reasons for possible spiritual 
victory. A case history was therefore made of each soul; a process which 
could be called soul-analysis. The new departure in this psychology was that 
the function of the soul was not apart or separate from the function of the 
body. A sick body produces a sick soul, and a sick soul makes the body sick. 
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Anyone who did not understand this theory, anyone who did not know how 
to apply it in pastoral work, would doubtless be criticized thus: “Before my 
arrival a woman had sought counsel of Pastor Rapp, a preacher of the Ger- 
man party, but that he had not understood her soul-sickness and had acted 
like a fool...” (Vol. I, p. 328b). The dominance of Muhlenberg’s concep- 
tion of the correlation of body and soul in his pastoral practice can be traced 
as the practical application of the philosophical teachings of the new German 
universities. 

The one philosopher to whom the thinkers of those modern schools owed 
a debt of gratitude was Spinoza. He approached the old and ever present 
problem of mind and matter with a new scientific method. He dared to finish 
what Galileo and Descartes dreamed, and Leibnitz said he would. To him the 
honor is due of having first propounded the theory that mind and matter 
are one.* This is the simul natura of Spinoza and led to the identity- 
hypothesis. The correlation of the physiological and the psychological became 
the concern of every important philosophy after Spinoza. 

The problem is not yet settled, and it might never be finally settled. 
Every school of psychology has a different answer. Much less was it settled 
‘in Muhlenberg’s day; it was a heretical thought. What he learned from his 
teachers, and the books he surely read, he supplemented by a constant study 
of the Bible and a few commentaries. Without going into detail, we may be 
rather certain that the commentaries he preferred were written by men who 
used the new historical-critical approach to the Word of God. The psychology 
of faith was also not unknown. Faith had to be convincingly real, appreciative, 
creative of a better physical and spiritual life; it may never become a dead 
or useless adornment of an otherwise blameless life. The work of Jesus in 
the cure of souls was the task of re-creating a complete man born again both 
physically and spiritually. Carried to the extreme this led to many types of 
fanciful theories of spiritualism and faith healing in the following centuries. 
Muhlenberg’s work in the Realschule and the Infirmary was a practical lesson 
in the theoretical hypothesis that body and soul are correlated entities capable 
of being saved or lost together. 

That Muhlenberg should have harmonized a condemned philosophy with 
an orthodox faith might be a paradox. Lessing was one of the first to rescue 
Spinoza from oblivion when he called the attention of Jacobi to the Ethics 
in 1784. After that it became the gossip of every scholar. Had Spinoza never 
been resurrected we might be well satisfied to think that Muhlenberg was a 
Pietist, even though he protested that he was not to the Fathers of Halle who 
no doubt understood what he meant. After generations of hissing back and 


4 “The body cannot determine the mind to think; nor the mind determine the body 
te remain in motion or at rest, or in any other state,” because “the decision of the mind 
and the desire and determination of the body .. . are one and the same.” Ethics, III, 2. 
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forth between various schools of psychology, a vast majority have now come 
to the belief that it is quite orthodox to defend the identity-hypothesis, We 
are impressed by the similarity of method in the cure of souls with that of 
the most recent schools of psychiatry.° How well Muhlenberg learned that 
every fact of a patient’s life had to be taken into account to understand the 
soul’s need! He patiently wrote out many cases as a task in psychiatric 
casuistry. That was a scientific duty required of all Halle men. He believed 
that in order to cure the soul a pastor had to be able to cure the body, or at 
best understand the disfunctions ef the body that hindered the development 
of what Schiller later called “a beautiful soul.” 

It should be obvious that to one who conceived of the physical and 
psychic functions as correlated he may say, “When Handschuh’s bodily and 
spiritual strength is restored, his voice, too, will have more carrying power” 
(Vol. I, p. 188a). A materialist would look only for a material defect in the 
organ of speech, and finding none, would have no cure and no hope of cure. 
Muhlenberg correlates bodily and spiritual strength to produce a synthesis: 
a strong voice, which is the desired outcome. After a number of philosophers 
carried on this solution to the problem of mind and matter, Hegel gave it 
the last triumphant expression. In certain situations “it would, of course, be 
of advantage to be able to clear the gross obstacles out of the way first as is 
usually done in bodily cures, first the cleansing of the primae viae” (Vol. I, 
p. 268). But removing all obstacles is not actually possible. One would like 
to get rid of the husband (as many divorce courts would suggest) who was 
dissatisfied with his wife, partly because of her physical weakness, “as he was 
afraid that it would be a hindrance to him in making a living, and partly 
because he was afraid that she might pray too much and grow altogether too 
melancholy” (Vol. I, p. 130b). Or even the husband who complained that his 
wife had hysterical fits: “I spoke with her privately and found that she was 
weary and heavy laden. .. . What the politici call passiones hystericae, the 
Holy Scriptures call ‘godly sorrow that worketh repentance to salvation’ ” 
(Vol. I, p. 416a). One cannot forcibly remove one leg of the triangle, but 
often one element removes itself, as in the review of the case of a woman 
who was too frigid for the brutal nature of her husband. She constantly 


5 A fair summary is worth quoting from Henry Simpson’s little book Pastoral Care 
of Nervous People (New York, 1945), page 41: “At the turn of the century psychologists, 
William James, J. Royce, and others, were proclaiming the unity of man and how he 
was made up of two interrelated parts, body and mind. It was left for later psychologists 
to gain a fuller understanding of the completeness of that unity. Today it is recognized 
that man is one organism, that body, mind, and emotions are convenient terms of reference 
rather than names of entities, and that in the study and treatment of disorders of an 
individual these and every fact bearing upon his life must be taken into account. It is 
important for the pastor to have a working understanding of the relationship existing 
among the various functions of personality in health, disease, or disorder.” 
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tormented him with pious reproach until he could endure her no longer, 
neither physically nor spiritually. He deserted her (Vol. I, p. 354a). In other 
situations the process takes place within one person instead of among several 
persons, as in the case of a Dutch married woman who had been struggling 
for three months in repentant effort and still could find no peace. “I... 
found that she was laboring under severe passio hysterica [HN: found that 
some bodily infirmity contributed much to her anxiety]. . . . However, it is 
somewhat difficult to distinguish between nature and grace in cases where 
one does not have a clear evidence of both” (Vol. I, p. 255b). The implica- 
tion is that without a clear evidence of both the physical and spiritual con- 
dition a method of cure is difficult to find. We are not surprised to learn that 
a degradation of the spirit produces unusual physical effects. Because of her 
sinful life, a woman “gave birth to a child which had a strange monstreuse 
positour and died soon afterwards” (Vol. I, p. 175b). Or the case of a man 
who “permitted a sickness to befall him seven years ago which may indeed 
have been a natural consequence of his sinful life, but still it was accompanied 
by a chastening grace which led to the salvation of his soul. The symptoms 
seemed to indicate that the venae and arteriae Mesoraicae and the vasa lactae 
had been injured. He could no longer take strong drink without suffering 
the most torturous paroxysms” (Vol. I, p. 216a). Many cases could be al- 
luded to illustrating Muhlenberg’s conception of the correlation of body and 
soul which, if properly understood, suggests a possible cure of the whole 
person. 

The modern psychiatrists will not like to be reminded that they should 
have read Muhlenberg’s Diary a long time ago, and will quickly accuse us 
of reading his Journals through their eyes. They have a strong case there, 
chiefly because we did not get to read the Diary either before we could read 
their works. We might consider the Patriarch’s writings as a new discovery 
in the science of pastoral counseling or the cure of souls. Medical science, of 
course, lagged behind other sciences at that time, and the most important 
medical advances were not yet made. During the smallpox epidemic of 1752 
inoculation was tried by the English doctors especially in New England, but 
with varying success. Muhlenberg was not sure of its benefit because many 
of his people, who had been inoculated, died. But his diagnosis of ailments 
was above the average ability of his contemporaries. With all the obvious 
mistakes he made, from the unusual remedies to the unique opinion of the 
causes of various diseases, as viewed from our more scientific heights, he was 
able to practice a cure of souls unparalleled by psychiatric pastors. 

The contributions to which I would call attention in this introduction to 
Muhlenberg are, first, the value in evangelism that a practice of his theory 
of the correlation of body and soul could have; second, that real pastoral 
counseling depends upon the pastor’s understanding of the various functions 
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of the human body as they influence the safety of the soul; third, that soul- 
therapy is completely rational, that is, as scientific as the advancement of the 
age suggests, and that it is not successful unless applied to the whole of man. 
What a tremendous stride the planting of the Church of the Physician and 
Nurse could make if all pastors were doctors of medicine and all physicians 
were pastors of churches! A great command of Christ could be carried out, 
for He gave “them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of sickness and all manner of disease’ (Matt. 10:1). Until 
such a day of hope dawns, we had better take Muhlenberg’s oft repeated 
phrase to heart: “The prayers, however, were likely the best medicine” (Vol. 
Ep. 189b,-ete:): 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY: A CALL TO SELF-EXAMINATION 


PAUL O. HAMSHER 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


OW strikingly like our own declaration of faith, as we confess it in the 
Nicene Creed, is St. Paul’s confession in his letter to the Colossians. 
The Creed recites what we say we believe to be the ultimate, eternal truth 
about Jesus Christ as God has revealed it to man. It is the faith which St. 
Paul and his fellow apostles proclaimed over and over again as the saving 
truth for all men. In St. Paul’s own words, it is this Christ “whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom; that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

I like to visualize this early apostle as he sat in his prison cell at Rome 
writing this letter to the Colossian congregation. I can imagine him pause 
as he got to about the middle of it and perhaps, tapping his nose or his chin 
meditatively with his quill, glance back over what he had written. I can 
imagine him saying to himself, “It is not enough. It is not enough. Oh, how 
I wish it were enough. It should be. How can any man be aware of thts 
glorious, saving truth about God and Jesus Christ and not let it make a new 
man of him? But folks can so easily say one thing with their lips and live 
another. | must write more. I must tell them what their faith means.” 

So he went on writing: “As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk in Him: Rooted and built up in Him, and stablished in the 
faith, as ye have been taught—and ye are complete in Him—buried with Him 
in baptism, wherein ye are also risen with Him... .” 

Then we find him getting down to the bedrock fundamentals of what 
their “walking in Him” means. They must put away “fornication, uncleanness, 
inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, covetousness, anger, wrath, malice, 
blasphemy, filthy talk, lying, race and class prejudice.” And they must put 
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on “mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering, forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, and, above all these, love, which is the bond of perfectness.”’ 

As though this were still not specific enough, St. Paul goes on to give 
direct instructions for various human relationships: wives and husbands, 
children and parents, servants and masters. Only then was he ready to close 
with sundry salutations, including his own, and a sort of little postscript: 
“Remember my bonds. Grace be with you. Amen.” 


Two Vitat QUESTIONS 


This letter with its perfectly balanced teaching is a challenge to us who 
follow St. Paul as the custodians of the Christian religion. Our declaration 
of faith is fundamentally the same as his. What we say we believe about 
Jesus is identical, basically, with what St. Paul believed about Him. But 
the crucial question is—and this is where we need humbly to face the facts 
~—Does our preaching and teaching strike the balance which St. Paul achieved 
between faith and action, between profession and practice? 

Indications within the church seem to point to a negative answer. But 
before we examine that side of the picture, I want to make it clear that what- 
ever is said in this regard is not meant as a wholesale censure of the church. 
It is not my intention to point the deprecatory finger along with some of our 
modern critics and say: “The church has failed. If she had done her job, 
the world would not be in such a social, political, and economic chaos today.” 
There may be an element of truth in that, but we can still keep our faith in 
the church. 

I, for one, believe in the church. I believe in her past, her present, and 
her future. The gates of hell have not prevailed against her, nor shall they. 
I look for the day when the “kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” I be- 
lieve that we, His twentieth century disciples, can hear the Master’s voice, 
above all the noise of a confused and confusing world, saying, “Be of good 
cheer. I have overcome the world. Be not afraid.” 

Witness to this conviction is the report of Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Council, as he records impressions received 
on his recent trip to Europe. 


Out of this chastening and persecution there is emerging a revitalized Church and a 
renewed consciousness of Christianity. Speculative theology and radical ideas are buried 
amid the debris and the desolation of war. Prayer is no longer a formal exercise, but a 
real heart-searching conversation with God. Faith has been renewed and invigorated into 
an active principle. Nominal membership in the Church is gone. Those who have re- 
mained faithful to the Church have done so because of a deep conviction. 
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This testimony from Dr. Long is heartening. It re-enforces our faith 
in the invincible church of Christ. It is at the same time challenging. It 
makes us wonder to what extent we of America have been revitalized. To 
what extent has our faith been renewed and invigorated into an active 
principle ? 

This question and the one already posed: Does our preaching and teach- 
ing achieve Paul’s balance between profession and practice? are inseparably 
bound together. By answering the one we may find the answer to the other, 
or at least the two answers should partially explain each other. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY FOR MINISTER AND LAYMAN 


A number of years ago, fortunately or unfortunately according to your 
viewpoint, there was released to the American theatre-going public a picture 
entitled “One Foot In Heaven.” I saw the picture and for the life of me I 
could not discover which foot was in heaven. Both of them seemed to me 
rather firmly planted on the earth—and earthy. The minister whose life was 
being portrayed gave the impression at least that the biggest problem in the 
Gospel ministry is the securing, for one’s self and family, of first the neces- 
sities and then the niceties of life. At the end of his struggle with leaking 
roofs and obstinate church boards he finally attained what was apparently 
his supreme ambition: the supervision of a big congregation with a beautiful 
cathedral-like house of worship. He achieved this mark of “success” by way 
of a bribery approaching blackmail—forcing his “rich member” to pay for 
the building by the threat of exposure. 

Some months ago Life Magazine, with its international circulation, ran 
the picture story of America’s Gospel Nightingale of the slide trombone. 
Featuring his palatial abode at “Rainbow Point,” where even the dishes are 
patterned with his exclusive Rainbow design, he was photographed as he 
floated on the Dead Sea, tooting his horn en route around the world. It was 
one of his many such trips between the wars. The editors enlightened the 
public with the significant information that Homer Rodeheaver and _ his 
brothers had acquired the bulk of their wealth by securing for themselves the 
copyright on more than 10,000 Gospel songs, including “The Old Rugged 
Cross.” 

I present these two unrelated bits of unintentional (?) propaganda simply 
as illustrative of a spirit which is all too common among the ministers of 
Christ: a self-interested spirit which by no stretch of the imagination can be 
brought into harmony with the spirit of Him who went about this earth doing 
good while He Himself had nowhere to lay his head; who said, among other 
things, and meant it as much as He meant anything, “Take no thought, say- 
ing, What shall we eat? or What shall we drink? or Wherewithall shall we 
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be clothed? . . . But seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

This spirit of self-seeking, which so manifestly runs counter to kingdom- 
seeking, shows itself in many ways. I want to mention only a few. For one 
thing, the tendency to judge a man’s success by his salary. Money may or 
may not be a legitimate measure of success, but when you turn that around 
and think you will attain success by inveigling a periodic raise from your 
congregation, you are definitely on dangerous ground and headed in the 
wrong direction. I am not so sure that asking for a raise in salary is ever 
legitimate in the ministry. I am sure it is not legitimate when it gets to be 
a habit. And it is downright anti-Christian if men stoop to trickery or deceit 
in the process. 

Closely related here is that cheapening practice of asking for a clerical 
discount when you buy a suit or a pair of shoes or a hat for the wife. 

Then there is the matter of professional jealousy which, sad to say, is 
just about as prevalent in the ministry as in medicine and other secular pro- 
fessions. It is one of those cancerous growths of the spirit which eats at the 
vitals of most of us, and which most of us fain would deny. I shall not 
attempt a defense of this statement except to refer to one of those sessions 
of synod which are held between sessions—the private, extra-curricular 
variety—and ask that you analyze the criticisms you hear there. 

Another evidence of this self-centered spirit in the minister is the willing- 
ness to compromise truth in matters that apparently do not matter too much: 
the padding of official reports to “make a good showing,” or the shaving down 
of those reports to insure the hundred per cent payment of apportionment, 
again to “make a good showing ;” the proneness to look the other way when 
an influential deacon insists upon misappropriating church funds by turning 
money contributed for benevolence into other channels; the weak-kneed pro- 
test, or even encouragement, when the Ladies’ Aid or the Willing Workers’ 
Class suggests an ethically questionable way of raising money for the church. 
In the last case, of course, there may be room for varying opinions as to 
what is or is not ethical. But when members of a congregation go out into 
their community and sell admission tickets for a card party in the Parish 
House, offering a keg of beer as the door prize and a highball siphon as 
consolation, I hardly see how even the broadest interpretation of Christian 
ethics could admit of any indecision on the part of the pastor. 

These external expressions of an inner spirit which I have mentioned 
(and I have by no means exhausted the list) are representative of the area 
of life in which the minister himself stands in need of applied Christianity. 
They are our sermons-in-reverse, exerting more influence than any oratory 
of the pulpit can ever hope to counteract. The great need of the Christian 
minister today, as I see it, is to hear the One we serve saying over and over 
again, “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
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cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 

Now, having said this of the minister we must recognize that the same 
is true of the layman in the pew. From the most prominent man of affairs 
to the humblest housewife, everyone who names the name of Christ has the 
same obligations. There never was and never can be a dual standard for 
Christians. Out into every phase of human life the banner of Christ must 
be carried with the same serving, sacrificing, selfless spirit that motivates the 
most deeply consecrated minister. The man outside ef Christ can too often 
unerringly point to a “pillar of the church” and identify him with shady busi- 
ness methods, merciless mortgage collections, unscrupulous dealings with 
labor, blasphemy and filthy talk in the shop or office, immorality in the mar- 
riage covenant, graft and intrigue in public office, and discrimination based 
on race or religious prejudice. This should not be. The kingdoms of finance 
and business and politics and all the lesser kingdoms of this world will never 
become the kingdoms of Christ until those who profess to believe in Him go 
out and make them His. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY FOR THE CHURCH 


Let us get over into the larger implications of our topic. There are big 
problems facing the church today from the outside, some of them at least 
partially caused by the miscarriage of Christian truth, all of them erying 
aloud for the intelligent, understanding, sympathetic application of that truth. 
I refer to the liquor problem, the juvenile delinquency or youth problem, the 
race problem, and the problem of war (or more properly stated, the problem 
of securing unbroken peace through establishment of right international 
relationships ). 

These and kindred problems are the responsibility of the church. We 
may try to evade that responsibility, but by the very nature of the temporal 
church as an organization in human society, we can not. We are forced to 
deal with these problems whether or no, I see them as a challenge to the 
church of today to step out into society and take her rightful place of leader- 
ship in finding their solution. This challenge can not be met by the half- 
hearted, often unchristian attempts that have so frequently characterized the 
church. There is a crying need here for applied Christianity. 

This chasm that exists in the church between profession and practice is 
strikingly illustrated in an article by A. J. Smith, “What Ails The Church?” 
appearing in the August, 1945, number of The American Mercury. He 
relates the authentic story of a colored girl, an unmarried eighteen-year- 
old prospective mother who had come up from South Carolina to stay with 
friends in Washington, D. C., until after the birth of her child. When the 
event began to take place somewhat ahead of schedule, the girl was rushed 
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to a nearby Methodist hospital where she was refused admission or even 
emergency care on the grounds that the hospital was for whites only. While 
her friend argued with the nurse in charge of admissions, the baby was born 
and mother and child were left lying on the sidewalk. Though the temperature 
was around zero, the hospital still refused to admit the mother. She lay there 
on the sidewalk in front of the Methodist house of healing for forty-five 
minutes until a cab driver could be found who would transport her to the 
Washington General Hospital. There is a plaque in the lobby of that church- 
supported, church-controlled hospital which announces that the institution is 
dedicated to the glory of God and the well being of “all humanity.” 

I have no quarrel with the Methodist Church. (Other denominations are 
just as guilty.) But this Washington incident is no isolated case to be lightly 
passed by. It is indicative of the generally accepted American attitude of the 
white toward the black race, both inside and outside the church. There is 
no excuse whatever for its being inside the church, The Bible’s teaching on 
the issue is so clear that any child who can read can understand it. ‘The 
rich and poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of them all.” “And hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth. . . .” “God so loved the world. .. .” And so on we might go. Yet in 
spite of all that, there was once a Lutheran minister who wrote a book to 
prove that the Negro is not a human being at all but a high species of animal. 
That was in the decade following the Civil War. Yet the church even now 
often acts as though such nonsence were truth. 

We could summon evidence of this need for applied Christianity from 
almost any area of society. Wherever a human problem arises the church 
should be ready with the Christian answer—and then be ready to activate 
that answer. But usually we are too slow and therefore too late. 

Take the youth, for instance. All over the country in recent years com- 
munity youth centers have been cropping up, usually loosely organized, poorly 
supervised, motivated solely by the sense of a need for something, anything, 
for the young people to do. In the meantime we hear of a Lutheran pastor 
who told his young folks one Friday evening at preparatory service that they 
were headed straight for hell if they desecrated the Blessed Sacrament by 
attending their high school dance, held that night. How much better it would 
be if every community could have a church-supported, properly supervised, 
adequately equipped youth center. Not the traditional, hide-bound type that 
offered to the youngsters, “If you attend our Sunday School, you may play 
on our ping pong table.” Rather the type that answers the need of the hour 
without any strings attached. 

Then there is the problem of the American home. We of the church 
establish a home by performing the marriage ceremony. Then we send the 
couple out onto the sea of matrimony and say, “Sink or swim. It’s up to 
you.” Which quite evidently is not enough. Throughout the country “Family 
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Service Centers” are being set up, under secular leadership. Why is the 
church not answering this need? If we were, we could be selecting the 
psychiatrists, the case workers, and the other specialists for their character 
and religious training and background as well as for their special competence. 
At the same time we could be offering pastoral counsel for the spiritual needs 
of those who come for help. But we are missing this opportunity to serve in 
the name of Christ and really apply our Christianity because we are willing 
to sit back and let someone else do it. Of course, we have our Inner Mission 
societies scattered here and there, but we ought to be doing this work in every 
community, and to such an extent that no one outside the church would be 
called upon to do it. 

The way in which the church has handled, or mishandled, the liquor 
problem is another example of the need for applied Christianity. Here again 
we see an organization outside the church doing the thing the church should 
have been doing long ago: searching the inner recesses of a man’s heart and 
mind to determine why he is a drunkard, recognizing alcoholism for what 
it is—a sickness more than a sin—and applying the remedies that will cure 
and heal and help a man to help himself. The agency called “Alcoholics 
Anonymous” is doing just that, while some parts of the church continue their 
tirade against the drunkard and the evil results of his conduct, clinging to 
the frayed skirts of the W.C.T.U. through whom we pour what money we 
care to spend in a “temperance” program into the pockets of Washington 
lobbyists working for prohibition. 

Why are we not establishing clinics throughout this land for the 
sympathetic understanding of the alcoholic and other neurotics, in an attempt 
to lift and save? We of the church have at our disposal the greatest cleansing, 
saving, redeeming power in the world—faith in Jesus Christ. I hardly need 
add that a man needs that faith even after a physical cure. We are over- 
looking a great opportunity to apply Christianity when we sit on the sidelines 
and let an agency other than the church lead in solving this problem. 

Now, our picture of the church working in human society would be 
more complete if time would permit a survey of all the splendid achievements 
of our various boards and auxiliaries. The truth is that the church has done 
great things, and the indirect influence she has exerted upon the social life 
of the world can never be measured. But we are here concerned only with 
points where there is need for applied Christianity. Due to the nature of 
the subject we must forego the pleasure of patting ourselves on the back. 


Let Us ExaMInre Our Ways 


And now I want to suggest a few reasons for the failure of the church 
to take the lead in solving so many of the social problems. I have already 
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suggested that our preaching and teaching may not have been striking the 
proper balance. I believe that we have been placing the major emphasis at 
the wrong place, dealing too much with the externals, spending too much 
time condemning the conduct of people and too little in building right motives. 

In their book, South Today, Paula Snelling and Lillian Smith raise a 
question that should make us ministers look back through our sermon files 
and do some checking. 


Why is it that our churches, ever since they began to develop in this country, have 
stressed manners, mannerisms, conventions rather than the fundamental hungers and 
satisfactions that so deeply concern all men? Why is it that we who grew up in the 
South have heard from our pulpits more sermons against smoking than against segre- 
gation? More denunciations of dancing than plans for providing recreational opportunities 
for young people? More scare stories about the torments of hell than about the horrors 
of war? 


There may be a place in Christian preaching for the condemnation of such 
things as smoking, drinking, swearing, dancing, and gambling—but to put 
these matters of personal conduct in the place of first importance is like 
getting all excited over the explosion of a penny match box when the whole 
world is on fire. The American, perfectionist brand of Protestantism is not 
conducive to the kindling of the love of God in the human heart. It is one 
of the reasons for our failure. 

Another reason for failure is the lack of co-operation. Denominational 
barriers stand in the way of true efficiency and at the same time prevent a 
united front. I am not suggesting the union of all churches, but we should 
have a unity of spirit and purpose that will make it possible to act as a body 
where action is necessary. It is the church, not any particular branch of it, 
that is the “Body of Christ.” 

I have one final suggestion for our self-examination. Has not much of 
our failure to do what we see should be done been due to a lack of financial 
strength? The church is supported by free-will giving, which is right. But 
we of the modern church have forgotten one of the laws of God, a law which 
stems from one of the fundamental principles of life, a law which Jesus 
never destroyed but intended to have fulfilled. It is the law of the tithe. When 
we ministers begin to practice and teach this law and the principles under- 
lying it, we will have begun to eliminate one of the chief hindrances to the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS" 


Encyclopedia of Religion. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1945. 844 pages. $10. 


This was prepared with the purpose of providing a convenient desk-sized reference 
work. From the editor’s preface one learns that one hundred and ninety colleagues, all 
specialists, contributed articles to the volume. The editorial work, beginning with the 
preparation of the prospectus through all stages, including a most valuable system of 
cross references, must have been prodigious. 

The reviewer can only call attention to some of the book’s features. The first is the 
scope of the subjects included. Its name suggests that they all are related to religion. 
To quote what the editor says about it: “The topics include the widest ranges of the 
field; the theologies of the major religious denominations and cults with special atten- 
tion to Biblical literature and Christian theology, ecclesiastical history and polity, the 
usual divisions of cultural and academic interests as these relate to religion, viz., phi- 
losophy, psychology, ethics, sociology, history, comparative religion, art and architecture, 
musicology and liturgy, important controversial disputes, missionary enterprises, religious 
education, and the like, together with the masters and leaders of classical religious 
thought.” When one reads a list of subjects so comprehensive, one realizes how vast is 
the subject of religion in all its ramifications and relations and that nothing short of 
a large corps of specialists could possibly cover so large a field. 

As a rule, living scholars are not included in the subjects. This rule, however, does 
not apply to foreign countries. All articles had of necessity to be brief, but there is 
generally a list of reference books appended to each article so the student may find 
access to fuller information. 

In the selections of persons who have been thought worthy to be included, I find 
among missionaries, Ziegenbalg but not Schwartz; Albert Schweitzer but not Sir» Wil- 
liam Wanless. Among American Lutherans, S. S. Schmucker, Charles Porterfield Krauth, 
K. F. W. Walther, and T. N. Hasselquist are given generous space in comparison with 
others. Others equally worthy of mention, but not founders of organizations, are passed 
by. I mention this as it may show one of the principles on which selections seem to 
have been made. ; 

Coming to religions, the articles are included under headings. Chinese terminology 
is all treated together; so is Buddhist terminology. On the other hand, Mohammedan 
terminology and Hindu terminology, while listed under these headings, have their treat- 
ment scattered throughout the volume in alphabetical order. One wonders why this 
difference was made. Also, why no special place was assigned to Zoroastrian terminology. 

Not only the large subjects pertaining to religion have been treated, but also the 
modernisms and cults—Unity, the I Am Cult, New Thought, Holiness movements of 
many types, and other almost numberless isms are included. 

One thing impressed the reviewer and that is that lectureships on religion have 
been generally included. It is thus the Holman and the Zimmerman lectureships at the 
Gettysburg Seminary are given a place. So are the Bross, the Crowell, the Barrows, 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and other lectureships of other institutions, too numerous to mention, Yet one is sur- 
prised when all these are listed to find no place given to the famous Gifford Lectures, 
nor to the Bampton Lectures. Was it because these are not American? In the same way, 
among philosophers, Bradley has a place but not Bosanquet. This may have been because 
the former wrote not only on philosophy but also on ethics. Perhaps such instances only 
show that in so compressed a work many omissions are to be expected. 

Coming to the character of the articles themselves, they put in few words in- 
formation that can only be gathered by reading long articles in the more voluminous 
encyclopedias. One could not expect that among so many articles by such a multitude 
of writers one could not find things stated from which one would differ. Thus, when 
the living Christ is defined as “the creativity of God released in history,” it would be 
difficult for one who accepts the resurrection of Christ as a fact to be satisfied with it. 
In spite of some such questionable statements it is, however, to be noted that the 
articles as a whole are not such as would appeal to the liberal but to the views of more 
conservative scholars. It is what it professes to be, a ready desk reference book, and 
one that can be recommended to all, and especially to those who find themselves too 


busy to consult larger works. 
Joun ABERLY 


The Meaning of Human Experience. By Lynn Harold Hough. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 367 pages. $3. 


Here is a prescription for the league of frightened scientists and discouraged liberals 
which is equally good medicine for complacent evangelicals who say, “We told you so.” 
In his quest for a satisfying answer to life’s fundamental question, Dean Hough has 
produced an interpretation of Christianity to offset the philosophies and theologies that 
have been weighed in the scales of history and found wanting. He makes room for all 
the valid insights of science and true humanism and combines them with a convinced 
and convincing advocacy of the evangelical tradition of classical Christianity. There is a 
steady insistence on the rights of the intellect and the human reason as the personal 
instrument of the Divine self-revelation. At the same time the riddle of existence is seen 
to be insoluble apart from faith in the Ultimate Divine Person who has been revealing 
himself in all history but has spoken most clearly in the Judeo-Christian stream and 
has manifested himself uniquely in Christ Jesus. In developing his apologetic for the 
Christian view of life, Dr. Hough demonstrates a method and a power of inclusive 
thinking that come only to those who have devoted long years to literature, history and 
science, and are experienced in dealing with the issues of life. The result of this free 
look at all things is a long-range view of life and history which gives reassurance for 
faith, courage for action and criteria for the Christian criticism of life that are so much 
needed in a world which longs for a better hope than the Gospel of Damnation and a 
higher motive than Fear to keep it from self-destruction. 

“Tt is the conviction of the author of this book that a philosophical system built 
about the insights of personal idealism will offer to the Christian religion the soundest 
frame for an adequate presentation of Christian truth. It keeps forever before our minds 
the experiences of living men and the living God. And it does not tempt us to interpret 
personal experiences in impersonal terms” (p. 209). 

Starting with a discussion of the necessary assumptions concerning Thinker, Thought 
and Thing, the argument goes on to examine the various philosophies that have claimed 
to explain the nature of existence: Materialism, Realism, Idealism, Impersonal Realism, 
Impersonal Idealism, Personal Realism and Personal Idealism. All of these are found 
unsatisfactory except the last. 
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Admittedly, Personal Idealism has difficulties of its own; but these the author 
explains by assuming the existence of “the Ultimate Person,” the Original and Perfect 
Mind, who “creates” a world of minds and “posits” an environment for them to provide 
“that stable structure of mental experience with an objective reference which becomes 
the human experience of a material world” (p. 51). Always he explains this material 
world of hard stuff by reference to this Ultimate Person, and never the personal by 
means of the impersonal. 

This Great Person has not left himself without witness. He has spoken to man 
through man’s awareness of himself in the process of conscious experience and decision, 
and through ali that man experiences in respect of nature. There is a natural theology 
which deals with man’s discovery of God through nature and in human nature; but 
Dr. Hough is “not interested in trying to make a microscopic distinction between what 
man can do with the faculties God has given him and his use of these faculties to 
recognize what we can more specifically call revelation,” for “there are many matters 
in which a certain insight looked at in one way may seem to be man’s discovery and in 
another to be God's special revelation of Himself” (p. 69). There is therefore a revela- 
tion of God in the ethnic religions—a view which has been rejected by some who, in 
their zeal to maintain the uniqueness of Christianity, go so far as to say that Christianity 
is not a religion at all, but only a revelation! 

Nevertheless the ethnic religions are not good enough. The one main and urgent 
question is this: “Has God the Person directly and definitely revealed Himself to man?” 
(p. 76). The answer is Yes, in the religious experience of Israel, and, uniquely, in 
Christ who is “the Human Life Divine.” 

The description of Israel’s experience of God occupies chapters six to eleven, which 
summarize the messages of her prophets, lawgivers, poets and homiletical historians, and 
the factors which led to her apocalyptic hope. 

In setting forth the portrait of Christ (Ch. XII), due account is taken of the 
results of historical and literary criticism of the Gospels; but the emphasis is on those 
deepest matters of the Christian religion which criticism cannot touch. “Here as ever 
the central matters are parts of the personal experience. The God-man is not the fastening 
together of two impossibilities by the external nexus of men’s words. He is one of us. 
He is God come among us. What we see in Him is the very quality of the Divine 
Character—the very actuality of the divine life made real under the conditions of human 
living” (p. 175). 

Chapter XIII studies religion as “redemption” and sets forth the classical form 
of the Christian faith by approaching Paul through twenty centuries of Christian 
experience. The name “Christian” is not denied to all who were not “evangelicals,” but 
soft substitutes for the classical conception of redemption are rejected. Israel’s apocalyp- 
tists faced life’s moral problems too seriously for that. Their cry for justice arises from 
a sense of complete frustration in the presence of evil powers, but appeals from the acts 
of men to the acts of God and insists that you cannot write history and leave God out. 

The same mood of frustration permeates modern European theology. But some of 
its representatives outdo the apocalypses. “It is clear enough that if Karl Barth had been 
writing the book of Daniel there would have been no figure like a son of man. He would 
have been afraid of conceding so much to humanity—even in symbolism. And in the 
letters to the seven churches in the New Testament Apocalypse there is a sense of the 
value of human struggle and victory before which Karl Barth would draw back... . 
There is a tendency in Barth so to reduce man, so to emphasize his incapacity and 
futility and treachery and evil, that when God finally speaks and acts there is nothing 
in man to which God can appeal, and so by a special miracle God must create the 
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responsiveness and the response in each person who does not respond. Clearly this is 
going too far” (p. 199). 

The presentation of the Hebrew-Christian experience concludes with a chapter on 
theology as “the Queen of the Sciences.” Theology has more than a claim to be called 
a science, for it is “the keystone of the arch.” In defending this proposition, a rapid 
survey is made of the history of Christian theological thinking which ends with a 
warning that “we are being betrayed, not by thinkers who are committed to falsehood, 
but by thinkers who have mistaken the part of truth they have seen for the whole 
truth” (p. 213). What is needed is a “great synthesis” which does full justice to both 
God's part and man’s part in salvation. When this is achieved, classical Christianity “will 
come upon days of new power.” 

Part Three (Chs. XVI-XXI) deals with the humanistic tradition from the classical 
period in Greece to the debacle of the Machine age and the great reversion from 
Democracy to dictatorship today. The great critics, poets, writers of fiction, biographers 
and statesmen from many lands are brought into the court of the centuries to testify 
concerning the meaning of human experience. The good in them is gladly recognized, 
and, with true catholicity, is included in the Christian scheme; but the inferior and the 
evil are detected and repudiated on the basis of the Christian personal idealism which 
serves as the author’s clue for the journey through the labyrinth. Stern warning is 
uttered against the cult of the body and the inhuman type of humanism that tries to 
explain the personal by dragging it down to the impersonal and lands either in the 
slough of bestiality or in the ditch of idolatry where man worships himself instead of 
God. Always the individual is held to strict account for his moral decisions. 

Wise words are spoken concerning Athens and Jerusalem which ought to be taken 
to heart by Anders Nygren: “It has always been too easy for a man to say, ‘I belong 
to Athens; I do not belong to Jerusalem,’ or to say, ‘I belong to Jerusalem; I do not 
belong to Athens.’ There are, of course, differences enough. . .. But in a very profound 
sense the two cities belong together. And if it is true that Athens will come upon 
frustration at last unless it receives the insights of Jerusalem, we must also be honest 
enough to say that Jerusalem with all its glory needs something which only Athens can 
give” (pp. 225-26). In other words, there is such a thing as Christian humanism: “When 
humanism itself becomes evangelical, Athens and Jerusalem truly meet” (p. 241). We 
need Mount Calvary and the atoning Cross; we also need the insight of Greek theology, 
“that the incompleteness of the human is brought to fulfillment through the completeness 
of God.” We need to consider the meaning of life from the aspect of God’s creative 
purpose. 

The fourth division (Chs. XXII-XXV) brings “the Evangelical Synthesis.” Here 
“all the streams flow together”—except the Indian; for “the all-inclusiveness of Hindu- 
ism” is characterized as “the tragedy of the great gregariousness,” and is repudiated as 
“the complete blackout” of the great distinctions upon whose preservation everything 
depends—between being and nonbeing, subject and object, truth and falsehood, goodness 
and evil. 

Christianity, as our author conceives it, gives clues to the understanding of life, 
literature and biography; it constitutes the basis for physical, moral, intellectual, spiritual 
and social well-being; and it provides the solution of the problems of ignorance, in- 
completeness, sin and social disintegration. “So in every way Christ becomes the center 
of all human thought and of all human experience” (p. 318). 

This Christ transfigures ethics by delivering men from the curse of the Law which 
arises when men try to save themselves by a perfect but impossible obedience when 
examined by the searchlight of conscience. The false solutions proposed by sinful men 
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when confronted by the ideal are repudiated: the antinomian, the conventionally good, 
detailed law observance, compromise, and, at the opposite extreme, despair. Instead, 
Christ offers the solution of faith which heightens the searching power of conscience but 
at the same time brings a new spirit of “lyrical gladness” to ethics. “Christianity does, 
then, actually set morals to music... . This singing quality of Christian goodness is the 
essential aspect of evangelical experience. . . . However one puts it, the sense of the 
gift and the act of trust create the Christian music” (pp. 345-46). 

But the man who stands in such a relation to the Great Eternal Person of moral 
love is a creature “who must have eternity.” The claims ofthe unfulfilled and of those 
who cry out against the injustices of time, man’s delicate sense of meanings beyond 
these mortal voices, the good fellowship of men with men, and the worship of the God 
who is love—all these require eternity; and if personal immortality is an illusion, then 
life itself is a delusion. 

On the other hand, eternity requires man. For, if God “has made these characteristics 
to be the defining aspect of man’s life, with longings and needs and capacity which can 
be satisfied only in eternity and yet has made man to perish completely at the end of 
his mortal experience, He has done something which contradicts both His own nature 
and His own character” (p. 354). But, if God is the Perfect Person who is necessary 
for coherent thought, man’s immortality is assured; and if we say that there is no 
Perfect Person of moral love, “the whole frame of coherent thought about existence 
falls apart.” 

There are some men of social passion who reject belief in immortality because they 
fear that it will lead men to patience with ugly wrongs in the present social order. They 
fondly imagine that they can preserve the belief in the dignity of man which they have 
inherited from the older hope, while dropping the essential belief upon which that dignity 
must rest. Actually, they are only cutting the ground from under their own feet. Are 
we to believe that it is easier to fight for justice in a world which is itself unjust? 
Or are we to believe that “all of existence is the tale of the faithfulness of God,” who 
“is always waiting to make secure and triumphant the best which He has promised 
men?” (p. 360). 

The final answer to these questions and to the meaning of human experience must 
be sought through prayer. “The life of prayer can be understood precisely only as a life. 
It is the experience of the whole life turned Godward. All of the mind sets man’s 
thoughts Godward. All of the heart sets man’s affections Godward. All of the conscience 
sets man’s purpose Godward. All of the will sets man’s deeds Godward. That is prayer” 
(pp. 360-61). And that is the sum and substance of Dr. Hough’s cogent argument for 
the faith, hope and love upon which depends the Christian conviction of the reality of 
things not seen. Here he sends his book, with an invitation to every man to undertake 
the perilous and magnificent adventure of being alone with God. 

A few points in the argument call for further discussion. The first concerns the two 
travelers on “the great journey of metaphysics’ whose names are Personal Realist and 
Personal Idealist. The author is willing to admit the former into the fellowship of 
thinkers who would do justice to the world of facts as well as to the world of values, 
but he insists that personal realism is only a halfway house on the way to the mountaintop 
of personal idealism. But the argument here has had to be stated so briefly that not all 
the fog of unanswered questions between the halfway point and the clear, pure air of 
the summit has been dissipated. The personal idealist is thoroughly right in his vigorous 
reaction against all materialistic science which imagines that the farther you can carry 
your analysis from the personal toward the impersonal the closer you get to “reality.” 
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But the question still remains whether the subhuman world is not more intimately 
meaningful to “the Great Ultimate Person” himself than is implied when it is said that 
he creates persons but only posits the world of matter to furnish a material reference 
for human experience. 

Another observation concerns “The Story of a Bridge” (Ch. XI). “It is one of 
the tragedies of history,” says Dr. Hough, “that the Greek spirit, as it was poured 
forth in the Dialogues of Plato, could not have met the Hebrew spirit in the passionate 
form in which it had come forth in the great eighth-century prophets” (p. 154). The 
intervening centuries of the Hellenistic period are treated as a decadent “time-bridge” 
over which the great insights of classical Greece and the spiritual achievements of 
Israel’s great prophets, lawgivers and poets had to be transported into the religion of 
the New Testament. Here the reader wishes that more space could have been given to 
the discussion, for these centuries “between the Testaments” were certainly not a 
bottleneck on the assembly line of history. They were a vital part of the stream itself, 
and the title, “All the Streams Flow Together,” which Dr. Hough reserves for a 
much later age, is required also for the Hellenistic period; otherwise we are liable 
seriously to underestimate the creative factors which were operative from the days of 
Alexander the Great to the birth of Christ. To speak of it as a “time-bridge” comes 
close to the “fallacy of using impersonal formulas to explain the vast movements of 
personal activity,’—a mistake for which Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toynbee are 
criticized (p. 286). “Stream” ought to be applied consistently, for it is hard to see how 
history can be a stream at one point and a bridge over itself at another! Hebrew and 
Greek culture began to come together long before they reached the so-called Inter- 
testament Bridge, and the battle between Hellenism and Judaism was not fought on 
such an imaginary structure, but down in the stream itself. 

One more point which calls for further discussion appears in the chapter on ‘“Re- 
ligion as Apocalypse.” In these gory days of our twentieth century Thirty Years’ War, 
it is not easy to keep the eye of the spirit on the Cross of forgiving love and to pray, 
“Father, forgive them,” without being charged with treason to justice for millions of 
innocent sufferers. Nevertheless the Christian must insist that, for all its iron faith and 
deathless loyalty to the God of justice, there is a fundamental ethical defect in apocalyp- 
ticism which is incompatible with the Way of the Cross. Apocalyptic is always tempted 
by the defect of its virtue; that is to say, it feels so deeply the oppressions of the right- 
eous by the wicked that it prays, “Father, destroy them.’ When it does forgive, it 
does it reluctantly, in mere obedience to Him who has said, “Vengeance is mine,” and 
with the fervent expectation that the Almighty will execute vengeance till seventy times 
beyond human power to punish. The kingdom of God is conceived as a kind of red 
revolution in which the poor will be filled with good things, the rich sent empty away 
endlessly to suffer deprivation and torment. It is assumed that “recalcitrant human 
wills are of such a nature that God must bend them to His purpose by force in the 
ultimate universe.” Perhaps so; but how do we know that that will be the case rather 
than the ultimate triumph of the drawing power of the love of Jesus when lifted up 
on the Cross? 

As the author admits, we are indeed “on precarious ground when we attempt to 
think clearly of hell” (p. 360). Here, as in all other matters of theology, the funda- 
mental axiom for clarity is this: never to think of God as doing, or desiring man to do, 
anything forbidden by man’s highest moral insights as revealed in Scripture and growing 
Christian experience. With respect of the future life of the wicked, our Gospels leave 
us with some of our deepest questions unanswered. As, under the guidance of the Holy 
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Spirit, we attempt to wrestle with them, we remember Abraham’s pleading voice: 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? “When God judges an individual, what 
account will he take of an environment so evil that even a good tree cannot bring forth 
good fruit? And how, in the Hereafter, can the justice expected of a God who is really 
love be done, if his treatment of sinners is to be an eternal punitive restraint, or even 
an annihilation, instead of remedial and restorative in intent? The closer we keep to 
the Cross as the highest revelation of the heart of God, the more clearly we see that 
there is something very wrong in the apocalyptic conception. 

What has just been said must not, however, be allowed to mislead us into being 
less strict with ourselves. Whatever may be the nature of Hell hereafter, it is certain 
that human persons here and now, in defiance of the Great Person who has created 
them for fellowship with himself, are creating and suffering the acutest consequences of 
Hell on earth. In these days of decadent poetry and fiction which has become “the 
voice of the body;” in the face of the debacle of “the great reversion;” and amid the 
chaotic blackout of “the great gregariousness,” it is imperative to hold the individual 
to strict account for his choices. Any other course would be blind refusal to learn the 
lessons of the late lunacy decades of this twentieth century in which men have tried to 
rationalize their evil deeds by reducing the individual sinner to a pushball at the mercy 
of behavioristic forces. Relentless insistence upon man’s personal responsibility to his 
Personal Creator is the sine qua non for putting ultimate meaning into the human ex- 
perience. That has been made perfectly clear in this volume. 

Raymonp T. STAMM 


The Philosophical Heritage of the Christian Faith. By Harold A. Bosley. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co. 1944. 


Here is a book that takes issue with “theological purists” (p. 92) and “heated 
advocates of revelation” (p. 103) with the implication that everyone who is interested 
in clearly distinguishing the Biblical categories from the philosophical ones is, therefore, 
a sort of prim old maid with a germ phobia and every passionate defender of revelation 
a disheveled, agitated orator incapable either of clear thinking or of cool, objective 
appraisal. 

It is a plea for philosophy in general, and more particularly for a certain kind of 
philosophy, and more specifically still, the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus 
—chiefly, it would seem, Plotinus. It is the author’s thesis that “there is no disputing 
the fact that an adequate understanding and appreciation of Christian thought is im- 
possible apart from a careful and comprehensive knowledge of the philosophy of these 
three masters” (p. ix). Characteristically, therefore, the “best periods” of theology are 
not those of the fourth century and the formulation of the Christian creeds, marking a 
break with philosophy though employing the thought-forms of philosophy, or of the 
Reformation with its overthrow of Aristotle and Plato and return to the Bible, but the 
third century with Origen, the thirteenth with Aquinas, and the seventeenth with the 
Cambridge Platonists, in each of which periods, when Christianity was assailed, it was 
the spirit of Greek philosophy that saved it. So also today our salvation is to come 
from a greater appreciation of philosophy in general and of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Plotinus in particular, that is to say, from a more intimate fusion of the spirit of these 
thinkers (sic!) with the spirit of Christianity. A thesis more diametrically opposed to 
the intention of the great Reformers can scarcely be. imagined, because for them 
Christianity was not a philosophical world-view accessible only to a gifted few, but a 
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personal relation to God and man mediated to high and low alike, regardless of intel- 
lectual attainments. 

The book is divided into five chapters which clearly indicate the attempted fusion, 
though how it can be a real fusion when none of the characteristically Christian tenets 
are.even so much as mentioned it is difficult to see. 

Chapter I deals with “Philosophy—The Handmaid of Religion,’ on which we com- 
ment: As an exercise in clarity of thought, intellectual honesty, careful analysis, etc. 
philosophy may, of course, serve Christianity, for these are as essential in Christianity 
as in philosophy. Philosophy, as a human quest for truth, may also, like the law, serve 
as a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ at the far end of its futile search, but whenever 
the peculiar categories and thought content of any philosopher, be he Plato or Aristotle 
or Kant or, more recently, Heidegger, are themselves laid at the feet of the Master, such 
alien gifts will scarcely further the proclamation of the Gospel. Religion, i.e. the religion 
of the natural man in his quest for God, may be able to use them, but not the religion 
of revelation which does not merely deal with ideas about God but confronts man with 
a living Lord and calls him to decision and obedience. 

The second chapter deals with “The Dependability of Truth,” which is supposed to 
be equivalent to “St. Paul’s stout-hearted assertion” that God can be depended on (p. 22). 
Truth is what is so. Does “the dependability of truth” mean that you can rely upon it 
that whatever is so is so? This is a truism. Or does it mean that you can depend on and 
put your trust in that which is so? This is not, at first glance at least, very comforting. 
If I am a Jew who has lost all that is dear, or a Christian who stands viewing the havoc 
with dismay, am I to be comforted by the thought of the dependability of this truth that 
the Nazis slew Jews? Or is there to be some distinction between prima facie truths (such 
as the above slaughter) and the ultimate Truth which is the meaning of all this, its 
explanation and final outcome? But this is a specious distinction between appearance and 
reality. One truth is no more true than another, and it will not help to use a capital T. 
The Christian distinction is not between appearance and reality or between a welter of 
confusing facts seen in isolation and their harmony as viewed sub specie aeternitatis, 
but it is the distinction between viewing the universe with or without the triune God. 
There is a proposition, which, if true, forms the basis of trust. This proposition is, “There 
is the omnipotent, dependable God of holiness and love,” or, rightly understood, simply 
“Yahweh.” If “the dependability of truth” is to mean that we can depend upon it that 
this proposition is true, then it is not just the ruth of this proposition upon which one 
is depending, but upon the living God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God who 
doeth wonders, who is Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Plato's God is truth, 
an eternal, static idea, or a concatenation of ideas which are unchangeably and ever- 
lastingly so. The Christian’s God is the Word made flesh for our salvation. Here we 
may well be pragmatic in our assertion of what truth is. For the man lost in the woods, 
there is no one pre-determined true way home. The way that actually takes him home is 
the true way. So far pragmatism—to which Christianity adds that this true way is not at 
all a right path that can be discovered or apprehended, but it is the Good Shepherd 
Himself who has come in search of the lost and now picks them up and carries them 
home. 

The third chapter is on “The Richness of Beauty,” to which we comment: It would 
be better to distinguish the aesthetic stage of life from the ethical and religious instead 
of supposing that every aesthetic appreciation is ¢o ipso akin to a religious experience, to 
say nothing of a Christian experience. Unless this is done it will never be seen what an 
idolatrous thing preoccupation with beauty, however sublime, may be. It is not beauty 
the Christian worships, but the author of all beauty of whom it was said that he had 
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no form or comeliness or any beauty that we should desire him. If the above distinction 
is made, then the real difference between the artist as genius and the bearer of revelation 
will also be seen, and ridiculous assertions avoided, such as: “It is my opinion that the 
fundamental positions of the Christian faith do not need the validation of any such 
esoteric form of knowledge as that which usually masquerades under the name of revela- 
tion” (p. 104), or, “I maintain that there is a difference in degree not in kind between 
Jeremiah ... and Walt Whitman” (p. 63). The answer is simply that revelation is not 
a form of knowledge at all, esoteric or otherwise, but it is God taking hold of man. It is 
the hound of heaven whose pursuit and rescue of the sinner is something different from 
the repose of beauty in a vase of autumn flowers, It is from the beauty of the created 
thing I am called to rest in the Creator and Redeemer, and then do I see the beauty of 
the created thing with different eyes, for now I see it as the work of the Beloved, and 
then it matters not if the work is marred for the trembling of the Beloved’s hand. 

Chapter Four is on “The Strength of Goodness” and asserts that God and the good 
are vitally related, that they may even be inseparable (p. 86). Shades of all the saints! 
That is really exercising the ultimate in philosophic caution and avoiding every faintest 
semblance even of dogmatism! Jesus loved the rich young ruler and said, “Why callest 
thou me good? No one is good but God.” Goodness for the Christian is the quality of a 
person, not of things or acts, and such goodness we find only in God, that is to say in 
the Word made flesh in order that we might behold that goodness. 

And what shall we make of the assertion that this is a moral universe? That the 
God who rules the universe is not only righteous and just but holy and loving, gracious 
and forgiving, I do believe in fear and trembling—but as for the universe? It may be 
true that “it is full of such a number of things, that we should all be happy as kings,” 
but morality is a quality we can ascribe only to a free and responsible being. Is the 
universe such a being? Are we pantheists? What is meant by “its [the universe’s] being 
good at heart and in basic action?” With Habakkuk and St. Paul and Luther I cannot 
see the triumph of righteousness in a uniformity as inviolable as the movement of the 
stars which shine for the just and the unjust, but I must live by faith in the righteousness 
of God, : 
Then, after the heathen trinity of truth, beauty, and goodness has been thus extolled, 
all is supplemented by love, as the peculiar contribution of Christianity to the wealth of 
Greek thought. (Chapter V: The Reality of Love.) In all this chapter there is nothing 
of the all important distinction between Christian “Agape,” creative, self-giving, coming 
down from above, and the “Eros” of the whole Greek tradition, acquisitive and self- 
seeking in its upward quest. In fact, the author’s unqualified enthusiasm for Plato’s 
Symposium is a clear indication of the confusion. 

Again part of the trouble lies in the failure to distinguish between ideas and persons. 
Persons cannot be thought, but only loved and obeyed. Only a person, therefore, can be 
“love” in the Christian sense. This shows up the fallacy in the assertion that “the 
affirmation of the importance of love as a cosmic principle and as the strongest fact in 
social life was never clearly seen before the Christian religion had thought its way into 
a vital relation with both Judaism and Greek philosophy” (p. 93). The point is that in 
Christianity we are not dealing with a cosmic principle but with the love that trod the 
hills of Galilee and died upon the cross, not in order to demonstrate a principle, but 
because He Himself was love spending Himself for the salvation of the world and in 
this one act, objectively and truly, reconciling the world unto God. How is this to be 
harmonized with an assertion such as this: “Aquinas like Augustine, for all his remark- 
able penetration into the fundamentals of Christian thought and life did not have any- 
thing like the amount of evidence which we now possess for saying ‘God is love’” (p. 
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96)? How strange! As though in this century of atomic bomb horrors, of lynching 
reprisals, of millions marching homeless in hunger and rags while other millions reek 
with riches, the Christian would have any other assurance of God’s love but in the 
death of Him whose love atones even for these horrors! 

It is, of course, quite in the modern temper to assert that “when we say, ‘God is 
love,’ we have not so much stated a conclusion as laid out an area for investigation” 
(p. 102), but if this is so, then God is being judged by men in much the same way as 
Luther suggests that the cobbler judges the serviceableness of a piece of leather, Or 
what glory in such a love that must be sure of its reward? Is this love of God or is it 
love of self? What, then, when love must hide its face for a season? “Is it only the 
omnipotent wonder worker ye love and not him who was constrained in love to become 
men’s equal?” When Peter gave his heart to his Lord, was he in pragmatic fashion 
putting his Lord to the test? He tried it once, and when his faith failed he sunk beneath 
the waves. It is only with the affirmation of faith that one treads on those perilous, 
bottomless seas. Is it really so that those who stood shattered beneath the cross and 
then were greeted by a risen Lord and felt His Spirit descend upon them have less 
proof of His love than we? Or is it really so that Augustine and Aquinas lacked some 
proof of the years? What is this so-called witness of the centuries anyway but the 
delusion of a false perspective? Is our love greater or easier because of the lapse of all 
these years? The contemporary has no advantage because he could see his Lord only 
with the eyes of faith. But neither does the disciple at second-hand, the disciple of the 
second or the thousandth generation, have any advantage with his so-called accumulation 
of evidence. The only true contemporaneity is that of faith and that is equally difficult 
and equally easy for the disciple of any generation. For true discipleship, as follows from 
its very nature, is not a prudent investment after careful investigation, but a passion of 
loving surrender counter to all the evidence. Christianity, as a certain writer reminds 
us, did not enter the world a poor and bashful thing standing in need of the accumulated 
evidence of the years and becoming more and more probable until in this high and en- 
lightened twentieth century it is so extremely and amazingly probable that no respected 
burgher, especially if he has a Ph.D. in history or philosophy or even biology or chem- 
istry, could possibly fail to accept it as true. The hall-mark of not being a Christian 
would then be stupidity and ignorance and failure to read a well-marked record correctly 
instead of a proud and unregenerate and unwilling and hypocritical heart. How strange 
then that wit like Bertrand Russell’s or Karl Marx’s or Friedrich Nietzsche’s or Julian 
the Apostate’s could not read that witness of the years and see that God is love? Or 
can it be that these, too, are really all believers at heart and we the proud misjudgers? 
No, Christianity came into the world as the eternal Truth, Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, today, and forever, and when men walk with him and their hearts burn within 
them as He opens unto them the-Scriptures and when suddenly they behold Him in His 
glory, whether it be yesterday or today or in some yet distant tomorrow, what has all 
the witness of the centuries to do with this? And what has “faith” in the risen Lord, 
who is my brother at the same time that He is my Lord, my earthly companion, flesh 
and blood with me, tempted in every point like myself yet without sin, my eternal high- 
priest at heaven’s throne, all mystery and all glory and yet as clear to me as the inmost 
beating of my heart, utterly hidden yet utterly present, who shames me and delights me, 
whom I must bid depart from me even while I fall prostrate before Him, who bids 
me give Him my heart and follow Him and who promises to make me, even me, who 
only yesterday and still today went out and still do go out a-fishing for other things, a 
* fisher of men, who Himself forgives me, who now imparts Himself to me on my level 
in the lowly yet exalted sacrament of bread and wine and will afterward receive me into 
glory—what, I say, has faith, living receptive, obedient faith in this living Lord to do 
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with the intellectual acceptance of a proposition such as this, “God or love is the prin- 
ciple of integration operative in the universe which is most clearly seen on the human 
level in the growth of values” (p. 102)? Now there is something to set your soul on 
fire and to make you preach the gospel of forgiveness and reconciliation even to those 
who on the human level—for beasts are not capable of such sinning—have destroyed all 
the values that centuries have accumulated! 

In the appendix, finally, the author gives some excerpts from the writings of the 
saving triumvirate, Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, which are supposed to whet the 
reader's appetite for more, but the value of which, torn from their context as they are 
and without much elucidation, is questionable, especially for the neophyte in philosophy 
for whom they are intended. 

This leads us to our final criticism of the book and its spirit. Philosophy is here 
advocated for all, apparently because men, who have lost confidence in Scriptures and 
Pope are seeking for a new authority in what they are pleased to call the best minds of 
the ages. Apparently metaphysics is to be the substitute, but since philosophy is a game not 
all can even begin to play and few ever learn to play well, the average person will in the 
end still have to rely on the word of someone else, and so philosophers become Messiahs, 
such as Mr. Hartshorne, of whom we are told that he not only states but also meets 
all the logical problems which must be met in clarifying the meaning of God (p. 101). 
And if one accepts the authority of the philosophers “in order to gain confidence in 
preaching,” how is this any improvement upon accepting the authority of Pope or 
Scripture instead of the authority of Him who alone has power to command and demand 
allegiance? According to the cover blurb at least, it is admitted that the average busy 
preacher is going to have little time for philosophy at first hand and so he must rely 
on the popularizers, like Will Durant and now Dr. Boseley, who “takes Plato and 
Augustine and Aristotle and Aquinas out of the encyclopedias and textbooks and sets 
them in digestible form before the busy preacher.” And so the inevitable result is that 
the busy preacher is fed the husks of Durant and Boseley instead of feeding upon the 
great philosophers themselves. The whole trouble in this enthusiasm for philosophy lies, 
I think, in not seeing that Christianity is not concerned with speculative problems—meta- 
physical, cosmological, etc. It is not philosophical doctrine. It is a personal relationship 
to God, equally profound in the simplest fisherman and in the greatest philosopher from 
St. Peter to Pascal. If this is clear, the place of philosophy as an intellectual pastime 
or for the solution of speculative problems also becomes clear, but it will be seen to 
have little relevance to Jesus’ peremptory call as He passes by. Nor does it follow from 
this that the modern preacher will not, in the interests of apologetics, need to be 
acquainted with the philosophers. 

There is one master of all the philosophers from whom we can indeed learn much, 
and a real return to him would teach us how ignorant we still are and how presumptuous 
our speculations. It would teach us also to begin with an attempt to understand ourselves, 
and if we proceeded in true Socratic fashion and did not follow Plato in supposing that 
true seli-knowledge is at the same time true knowledge of God, we would then also 
with Socrates begin to wonder whether it is a beast that dwells within us or indeed 
something akin to the divine. And then in this state of ignorance we would be subject 
to the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit. This just to illustrate that if philosophy is to 
teach us anything, it will at least teach us our ignorance and so be the best handmaiden 
of the only true religion, Christianity, in which it is not philosophic enlightenment that 
matters but loving fellowship with God and man. ; 

Now this has turned out to be something other than a mere book review. Perhaps 
it will serve to illustrate the thesis it is meant to combat, viz., that criticism of philosophy 
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will run inevitably into passionate verbiage. Well, how else does a man of passion defend 
his love? Not by raising his voice indeed, but by loving action! Yes, indeed, that is the 
more excellent way ! 

Martin J. HEINECKEN 


Religion in Essence and Manifestation. A Study in Phenomenology. By G. van der Leeuw. 
Translated by J. E. Turner. London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1938. 709 pages. 


This book, first published in Dutch, then translated into German, has been made 
available in English too. It presents religions in their manifestation from the most 
primitive to the most advanced. In spite of all the variations found in these, there is so 
much that is common to them that the quotation from Goethe on one of the title pages, 
“All things with God a changeless aspect wear,” seems to express the view of the 
author. Whether this reducing it to one essence is justified may be questioned, as this 
review tries to point out later. If one follows the author, he does give the reader the 
impression, at least up to the latter part of the book, that all religious forms are only 
variations that point to the same essence. However, the concluding sections seem to give 
a corrective to this impression. It made the reviewer feel that had he to read the book 
again, or advise others to read it, he would read the concluding chapters first. 

One can not but be impressed withthe wide range of the author’s knowledge, of 
the facts of religions of all kinds, those with literatures and those with nothing but un- 
written practices. Keeping to the phenomenology of religion, the author would classify 
them as follows: 


Religions of Remoteness and Flight—China, Deism, Atheism. 
The Religion of Struggle—Egyptian, Persian. 

The Religion of Repose—Mysticism, limited to no clime. 

The Religion of Unrest—In all religions, chiefly Old Testament. 
Religious Syncretism—Egyptian, Greek, Sufiism, Missions. 
Religious Revivals and Reformations—found in every Religion. 
Religion of Strain and Form—Greece, Egypt, Hegel. 

Religion of Infinity and Asceticism—Hinduism. 

Religion of Nothingness and Compassion—Buddhism. 

Religion of Will and Obedience—Jewish, Moslem. 

Religion of Love—Christianity. 


The author’s evaluation of these may properly follow. It is this: “I myself regard 
Christianity, then, as the central form of historical religions; and in general the com- 
parison of religions among themselves is possible only by thus beginning from one’s 
own attitude to life. For religions are not wares that one can spread out on a table. 
Surveying the realm of historic religions therefore from the point of view of Christianity, 
I consider that we perceive that the Gospel appears as the fulfillment of religion in 
general. But whether this appearance has its roots in any ultimate Reality, is again an 
issue that the theologian must decide” (p. 646). 

T have quoted this because it shows the restrictions under which this learned dis- 
cussion is carried on. Are there evidences of a revelation of reality in any or all of these 
religions? With all the wealth of learning, the answer lies not with the historian but 
with the theologian. One could wish that a theologian’s answer had been added. But 
would it after all not resolve itself to a faith that the affirmations of religion which are 
found everywhere can not be regarded as having no basis in reality? Barth would say 
that they show man’s bankruptcy—that his religions which are after all man-made 
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obscure but do not reveal God. Others would see in them that God has not left Him- 
self without witness, even though they are imperfect and need correction and completion. 

There is one criticism that I would venture even in the discussion as it has thus 
restricted itself. The author everywhere insists that in all religions it is power that the 
worshiper seeks. Is this not an oversimplification? May there not also be the playful 
in primitive religions—what the Hindus call lila, such as we see in the festivals, the 
dance, and even the totem? And in more advanced religions is love always selfish— 
seeking for power? Is the love of a mother inspired by a desire for power? Is true love 
to God selfish? Has not the hymn credited to Xavier another and better reason for love? 
“For what Thou art, I must love Thee.” My favorite definition of religion is one that, 
starting with what is more or less selfish, culminates in its highest form in the unselfish 
and seeks communion with God not for what God gives but for His own sake. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Christ the Lord: The Meaning of Jesus in the Early Church (The Ayer Lectures of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1944). By John Knox. Chicago and New 
York: Willett, Clark & Company, 1945. xi, 146 pages, $1.75. 


“The meaning of Jesus in the early church,” says Professor Knox, “is nothing less 
than the whole meaning of the whole New Testament.” Then, in six brief lectures which 
touch upon all the major problems of New Testament Christology, he proceeds to explore 
this meaning. In an outline which impresses itself indelibly upon the mind we see Jesus 
“as he was remembered,” as “he was known still,” and as “he was interpreted.” While all 
the New Testament writings are taken into account, the selective emphasis falls upon 
the Gospels and the letters of Paul. 

The study begins with Jesus’ teaching about the kingdom of God—what it meant to 
Jesus and when, where and how he expected it to come. Here, among others, the views 
of C. H. Dodd and Rudolph Otto are subjected to careful criticism. Then the further 
questions are explored: What did Jesus think and teach about himself in relation to the 
coming kingdom? Did he claim to be the Messiah, the Son of man, or only a prophet, 
or all of these in terms of the Suffering Servant? This inquiry leads to the consideration 
of the ethical demand of Jesus, which the author interprets in terms of an absolute per- 
fection that can only lead man to despair apart from faith in the grace of God. The 
issue between such scholars as Schweitzer and Windisch on the matter of “interim 
ethics” is discussed. All these questions occupy the first three lectures, which show how 
Jesus was remembered. 

But the meaning of Jesus in the early church was more than the memory of events 
in the past, unique as He was who was remembered. For his cross had become the 
central symbol of faith, and through his resurrection “he was known still,” being present 
as the Spirit in the fellowship of the Christian community. His living presence rather 
than the empty tomb was the fundamental basis of the Christian faith. “The church was 
born of the Spirit; and that Spirit was from the beginning recognized to be the presence 
and power of the living Jesus.” And, since Jesus was the center and head of the church 
and the central figure of God’s revelation of himself, the nature of the church and the 
nature of revelation are so closely related that they cannot be treated separately: “the 
revelation took place within the church and the church was constituted by the revelation.” 
But this revelation is to be understood in terms of God’s acts in history rather than 
simply as his Word or words. The grace of God “is not the disclosure of the truth that 
God is gracious; it is God disclosing himself as gracious.” The community in which 
Jesus was alive after his passion became the recipient and medium of his continuing 
revelation of himself as Savior and Lord. 
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In discussing the Lordship of Jesus as interpreted in the early church, the author 
takes issue with those who hold that the “adoptionist” view of the significance of the 
resurrection came first in the course of the development of Christian thinking about 
Jesus. He believes that it was reflection upon the resurrection that led to the idea of 
Jesus’ pre-existence, and that reflection upon the pre-existence led to the gradual super- 
naturalizing of Jesus’ whole career. Lecture V sets forth the evidence which has led the 
author to this view and answers the objections which it must face. Then, after the ques- 
tion, “Who was Jesus?” has been answered, the way is open for the last lecture to deal 
with the further question, “What did he do?” Here the study centers upon Paul’s ex- 
perience of salvation and the theories of the atonement which have grown out of the 
metaphors which he used to describe his release from the guilt and power of sin and his 
new life in the community of believers here and hereafter; and the conclusion of the 
matter is that we never approach so near to the real and ultimate truth of God’s being 
and purpose as when we say with Paul, “God commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

These lectures will be welcomed as a sequel to the author’s earlier volume, The 
Man Christ Jesus (1941), which has enjoyed a wide and appreciative circle of readers. 
In the present phase of the ceaseless conflict between “fundamentalism” and “human- 
ism,’ such books as these have a special service to render. Many students, in the course 
of necessary training in the critical methods of the historian as applied to the study of 
the Bible, reach a point where they feel that the results are purely negative and conse- 
quently a hindrance rather than a help to the evangelical fervor of the Christian and 
his devotional use of the Scriptures. Professor Knox offers an effective answer to this 
objection. He maintains that “there can be no true religious or devotional or theological 
understanding of the Bible which is not also historical understanding,” but that, on the 
other hand, “there can be no true historical understanding of the Bible which is not also 
devotional, or religious, or theological.” Here is food for thought on the part of con- 
servative scholars who, in their zeal to defend inherited doctrines from the impact of new 
historical discoveries and current psychologies and philosophies, are tempted to cut loose 
from the historical sense of the Bible and modernize Jesus and Paul and the rest by 
attributing to them theological and philosophical concepts which may not have been 
theirs, but which would like to claim their authority. But there is also a reminder to 
those who carry their scholarly detachment to the point of breaking contact with the 
reality which is being studied, that “the secular scholarship which succeeded in under- 
standing the New Testament would, by that token, have become Christian scholarship.” 
In these days, any conception of scholarly detachment that permits the scholar to sit 


on the sidelines of history in the making is hopelessly behind the times. 
Raymonp T. STAMM 


The Spiritual Gospel. By. W. A. Smart. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1946. 134 pages. $1. 


For some time the best books on the Gospel of John have either been out of print 
or difficult to obtain. Teachers of Bible and leadership training will therefore welcome 
this new volume by Professor Smart of Emory University. Here they will find a clear, 
compact treatment on the basis of the best modern scholarship developed and applied in 
accordance with the author’s own spiritual insight and awareness of present-day religious 
needs. 

The discussion begins with the question, “Why a Fourth Gospel?” The answer is 
found in the Evangelist’s own statement (Jn. 20:31). In reviewing the history of inter- 
pretation, Dr. Smart observes that; “The theory of authorship by an eyewitness was 
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defended by sacrificing exactly the objective accuracy which it was supposed to guarantee.” 
The Evangelist, he holds, was a Christian preacher in Ephesus some two generations 
removed from the events of the life of Jesus in Palestine. Nevertheless, “Like all good 
theology, his book is personal testimony ;” and his supreme value to the Church is seen 
in the fact that he put Jesus at the center of Christianity; that he interpreted God in 
terms of the personality of Jesus; that he presents Christianity as a religion for this 
world; and that he authorizes a progressive gospel. 

The second chapter, which gives the title to the book, begins with Clement of 
Alexandria, who characterized John as “a spiritual Gospel,” thereby distinguishing be- 
tween the objective, literal facts of the life of Jesus andthe Spiritual values which those 
facts have had for all generations of Christians. This is explained in the course of a 
good, clear discussion of the meaning of allegory and the allegorical elements in the 
Gospel of John as they bear upon its interpretation and use. 

Chapter three, entitled “God Made Man,” is devoted to an explanation of the term 
“Logos.” The ways of thinking about God and the world which made necessary the 
concept of intermediaries, the functions of Logos and the good and bad results of 
interpreting the historic Jesus in terms of this Hellenistic concept are set forth and dis- 
cussed. This leads to the theme of the fourth chapter: “Man Made Divine.” Here the 
discussion centers upon the meaning of the new birth, the gospel of the incarnation as 
related to the Cross and to the triumph of Jesus, the availability of his Spirit, and the 
substitution of the guidance of this Spirit for the detailed ethical teaching of the 
Synoptics. The unity of the Gospel of John is demonstrated by showing that there is 
only one message throughout the book. 

The final chapter, “Unto the End of the Ages,” shows why and how the Gospel 
of John has been the favorite of the Church in every age. By comparing John’s inter- 
pretation of Jesus with that of the Synoptics and Paul, we see what his contribution 
has been. John kept the person of Jesus in the center of his message, and the abiding, 
creative power of his Gospel appears in its ability to cause men to see God in Christ 
and thereby find life. His Gospel is progressive because the Spirit which his Christ 
communicates is the Spirit of truth who leads the Church and its members into all the 
truth in every age and enables them to live creatively in all the changing circumstances 
of human life. 

Enough has been said to indicate the value of this vital study of John’s Gospel. 
One point, however, calls for further comment. Following a trend in more recent 
criticism, the author states some of the contrasts between John and the Synoptics too 
sharply. These differences are represented as follows: 

There is in John no temptation in the wilderness, no transfiguration, no Gethsemane, 
no meekness nor humility, no limitation of knowledge, no friendship for publicans and 
sinners and outcasts (7:53-8:11 being excluded on textual evidence). John’s miracles 
“are all very miraculous,” being wrought, not from sympathy for the suffering and in 
response to faith, but to create faith through the manifestation of Jesus’ glory in curing 
suffering, which “is represented as having been planted so that he might have an 
opportunity to cure it.” Jesus did not even need to pray for himself, and “Examples could 
be multiplied of the way in which Jesus is deprived of the experiences of a man in order 
to give him the experiences of a God.” 

Now this view of the Johannine Jesus really concedes more to Docetism and incipient 
Gnosticism than is warranted by the Gospel itself. Before permitting it to crystallize into 
critical dogma, scholars need to reexamine it in the light of all the passages which furnish 
counterevidence pointing to the humanity of Jesus. In particular, we need to consider 
17:18 and 20:21 along with 20:31 as part of John’s missionary purpose in writing his 
Gospel. One of the most rewarding studies is to take these passages as the key and then 
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to list all John’s statements about Jesus, checking each that is true also of God, and, on 
the other hand, those that are potentially true of the Christians, who are the branches 
of the Vine. The Father was always at work, and so was Jesus; but his Christians were 
to do even greater things! The Father had sent Jesus to reveal and exemplify his love 
for the world; to call men to be, not his slaves, but his friends; and to take away their 
sins by laying down his life for them. And then he said: “As the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you . . . whosoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them.” Jesus 
was the Light of the world, the Water and the Bread, the Wine and the Vine of life; 
but he also prayed, “As thou didst send me into the world, even so sent I them into the 
world.” The New Commandment is exemplified supremely in the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel, but it is also the creative obligation of every “beloved disciple” in every age. 
But if the human branches are thus to participate in the fruit-bearing life of the Vine, 
is is precarious to argue from the Evangelist’s silence concerning certain matters re- 
ported in the Synoptics that he intended to deprive Jesus of the experience of a man in 
order to give him the experiences of a God. 

The Evangelist in defending the gospel did perceive the vital nature of the problems 
with which his opponents were struggling, and he did make concessions to them. Con- 
sequently, many of his statements, when taken rigorously and on the theory that he 
wrote to supplant the Synoptics, are difficult to harmonize with the humanity of Jesus. 
But nothing is gained by stating them so sharply as to lead the reader to think of him 
as a virtual Docetist. This of course is not the impression given by our book as a whole. 
What is said here by way of criticism is intended rather as a plea to all interpreters of 
the Gospel of John to rethink what is being too readily accepted with finality as the 
contrast between him and the Synoptics. 

In their efforts to derive a unified view, critics are tempted to square the circle by 
attributing the refractory elements to some fumbling editor or series of editors, or to 
accidental displacements in the manuscripts. Then by omitting, rearranging chapters or 
verses, and otherwise shifting the emphases, it is possible to arrive at a consistent view. 
At the opposite extreme are those who take refuge in paradoxes—as if that were any 
more helpful or less subjective. That is not to say that the methods of historical 
criticism are void of positive results, but it is to remind ourselves that if we want to 
enter the inner shrine of truth in this Gospel, we must approach it sympathetically and 
from the inside, being willing, as the Evangelist admonishes us, to do the truth in order 
to know it. And that essentially is the approach of this excellent little introduction to 
the Gospel of John, 

Raymonp T. STAMM 


A Christian Global Strategy. By: Walter W. Van Kirk. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 
1945. 197 pages. $2. 


Our science has brought the world within the compass of a neighborhood. Only a 
global strategy of Christian faith and action will bring the world within the compass of 
a brotherhood. This is the theme which Dr. Walter Van Kirk presses upon the Christian 
conscience with such prophetic urgency. 

One should have the New Testament at his elbow as one reads this book—should 
in fact read the two concurrently if one would see that the global strategy of Christian 
conquest which is so imperative today is but a belated recognition of the faith and the 
strategy of the early Christian fellowship. They set for themselves no less a task than 
te demonstrate “the authentic character of the world-embracing plans of Jesus for the 
spiritual regeneration not of a race or a nation or a group of nations but of the whole 
inhabited world.” 

It is not so much a pen as a voice that speaks to us out of this book, the voice of a 
commentator turned prophet, as he warns that the Christian war against the global 
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secularism of our times can never be won with the tin swords of sectarianism, parochial- 
ism, ecclesiastical nationalism, and denominational divisiveness. Nothing less than the 
global solidarity of those who name the name of Christ will suffice. His strategy goes far 
deeper than the easy-going and superficial suggestion that “if only we Christians would 
get together the Kingdom of God would be here apace.” Dr. Van Kirk is too careful 
and realistic a thinker for that. He knows his church history and he evidences the 
deepest respect for every honest difference in the confessional bases of the Christian 
communions. But underneath and over all the varieties of Christian belief and practice 
he emphasizes that Christo-centric quality of our faith which must bind us together in 
a coordinated strategy to win a world for Christ. : 

Dr. Van Kirk has been for a number of years the executive secretary of the De- 
partment of International Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. In this capacity he has become recognized as a master of the 
factual record of contemporary church life both at home and abroad. Indeed, he is 
taking the world as his parish in this volume, pleading with passion and with power 
for a conception of the mission of the church that is adequate for this new world of 
time and space. 

It is a disturbing book, a book to prick the conscience and make us uncomfortable 
in our, too often, smug churchmanship. But there is a range and a power and an 
inescapable challenge in it that will increase the stature of many a church leader and 
vitalize the program of many a Christian congregation. 

RoBert WEISKOTTEN 


The Trinity and Christian Devotion. By Charles W. Lowry. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. 162 pages. $1.50. 


For the first time the presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America and the archbishop of Canterbury have selected the same book for Lenten 
reading. The author was asked by the late Archbishop Temple to write this book for 1946, 

Bishop Lowry holds to the position that our incapacity to maintain the Christian 
standard of morals is due to our indifference to Christian theology. Doctrine has a 
definite place in devotions. The human intellect should be active in all of our religious 
activities: in worship, in work, in the study and preaching of the Word. 

The question, “Is the Christian religion a trinitarian religion?” is answered by almost 
a lifetime of study and research, and in a way that feeds the intellect as well as the 
affections and emotions. 

The definitions and interpretations given in the chapter on “What is the doctrine 
of the Trinity?” are especially helpful, stimulating, and satisfying. 

We are reminded in dealing with the relation between doctrine and devotion that 
worship can be meaningful and attractive, helpful and vital only as God is appreciated 
and in a measure apprehended for what He is, does, and wills. Partial truths in this 
field are disastrous, as when God is recognized as principally power, or chiefly knowledge, 
or viewed sentimentally as only love. God must be more than a mere name to the true 
worshiper. Truly Christian worshipers are not herded by fear. In the absence of the 
guidance of the revelation of God, even Christo-centric believers are exposed to the 
grave danger of Jesuolatry. 

Both in doctrine and devotion we are driven to the necessity of the kind of theologi- 
cal thinking that we call Trinitarian. The use of this book should improve preaching, 
worship, and the living of the Christian Way. 


H. D. Hoover 
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The Story of the Christian Year. By George M. Gibson. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945. 238 pages. $2.50. 


This engrossing study was made by a man who was reared in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, with a pastoral experience in that church in Texas, in the Con- 
gregational Church in the mid-west, and now as pastor of a “United” church and 
instructor in a Presbyterian Theological Seminary. His book is commended by a good 
liturgist, Howard Chandler Robbins, who writes: “A book of real significance and 
value .. . written in a spirit truly catholic.” 

After a chapter on “Time and Man,” Professor Gibson presents an outline of ancient 
festivals, both Jewish and pagan, as they were observed at the time of Christ. The 
relationship of these with the beginnings of Christian festivals is noted. The development 
of holy days throughout the church in Europe, Asia and America is then outlined. 
The author aims to present the subject both from the viewpoint of historical interest 
and that of usability. The rich backgrounds of festivals and holy days as well as the 
present-day values are set forth in a helpful manner. 

Some newer days of questionable value are mentioned, but recognition is given the 
practices of the conservative bodies. The outline of the Sundays of the church year, 
together with the calendar of fixed days, is a valuable picture of the practices of the 
entire Christian church. The values of an ordered calendar is the topic of the final 
chapter of the book. 

In connection with this book review it may be in order to observe that the preaching 
of the Word of God is essential in Christian worship. But the preaching of the Word 
need not be and should not be in contrast to liturgy. We do not exalt the Word by 
belittling or butchering the liturgy. We apply the Word in the liturgy: the means of 
grace are the Word and the sacraments. We exalt the Word by the liturgy. We clarify 
and appropriate the Word in our forms of worship when our affections and emotions 
are alive, plastic, and teachable. 

The liturgy, controlled by the Gospel, enables us both to meet the needs of the 
personal, individualistic, and peculiar in time and place, and also to join with all be- 
lievers of all times and places in the Communion of Saints. A study of the Christian 
Year for the fuller understanding of its meaning and the more helpful use thereof is 
profitable and pertinent to the advance of the kingdom. 

H. D. Hoover 


Divine Invasion. By Paul Zeller Strodach. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1946. 208 
pages. $2. 


A captivating title does not always presage an equally captivating content. In respect 
to this volume of eighteen pre-Lenten and Lenten sermons one can honestly say that the 
title does not mislead us. Representing the work of clergymen from widely scattered 
areas of our land and Canada, this splendidly arranged series based upon selected texts 
gives us a fair cross-section of preaching in the United Lutheran ‘Church. In the main, 
the sermons are forceful, sincere, simple, Bible-based, and Christ-centered. Although 
they differ considerably in merit, each one merits our perusal and will bring us a worth- 
while message. The impress of war’s sin and devastations is evident in many of these 
offerings. Now and then one finds prophetic warning; but chiefly are these men con- 
cerned with Christ, His cross, personal faith, and the life that is everlasting. 

As a devotional book for the Lenten period this volume could not easily be surpassed. 
Of especial merit is the excellent selection of free texts. This fact brings novelty in the 
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method of approach to the Lenten theme which is both stimulating and refreshing. The 
Good Friday offering is a work of art, coming to us under the captions: The Pardoning 
Word, The Promising Word, The Parental Word, The Perplexing Word, The Pleading 
Word, The Priestly Word, and The Parting Word. 
This 1946 series deserves a place in the library of every pastor and thoughtful 
layman, after he has first taken it to hand and heart. 
Huco L. Dresser 


The Presence. By B. yon Schenk. New York: Ernst Kéaimann, Inc., 1945. 189 pages. $2. 


As the full title implies, this is an approach to the Holy Communion. It is, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, a book which can and should be read with profit by many. It 
is very likely that many of its readers will take issue with some of the views expressed, 
yet this will not in any way hinder its usefulness. 

To understand the book one must know its author. It has been the privilege of this 
reviewer to know him for the past two years and to have sat at his feet many times 
at his country retreat, both hearing him and asking him questions. He is the pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of Our Saviour (Missouri Synod) in the Bronx, New York. In 
no sense is he what we would call the traditional Missouri pastor. He is one of an 
ever-growing group of men in the Synodical Conference who realize that Missouri 
alone does not possess the “keys of the kingdom.” He is distinctly an individualist and 
an original thinker, as his book bears testimony. 

Pastor von Schenk opens his book with an introduction which clearly states his 
conception of the Communion. It is based on Paul’s emphasis on the mystical union of 
Christ with the believer and the complete seli-surrender necessary upon the part of the 
Christian if he would be “in Christ.” The sacrament is a connecting link between Christ 
and the Christian, and as such deserves a central place in our church life. In this intro- 
duction the author states, “I believe it is the bounden duty of every congregation or 
parish, through the pastor, to offer the Holy Communion to the faithful on every’ Lord’s 
Day and upon the Scriptural feast days.” This Pastor von Schenk does in his own 
congregation, where the Communion is administered at both services every Sunday 
morning. 

He goes on to develop the reasons for this in the remainder of the book. Under 
sections headed, “The Way to Bethlehem,” “Calvary,” “The Holy Sepulchre,” “Mount 
Olivet,” and “Pentecost” he shows how these events and their meaning for us are all 
apprehended and made efficacious for us in the Sacrament of the Altar. The Babe of 
Bethlehem, the Crucified Saviour, the Risen Lord, and the Ascended Son are all re- 
ceived in the Communion. Thus the Communion is an experience for the worshiper which 
results in a never ending Pentecost, made manifest in the one, holy, catholic church. 

In an age where the sacrament has been thought of as being appropriate only at 
certain well-defined periods of the church year, this book opens for the reader a deeper 
appreciation of the meaning of the entire ministry of our Lord in the light of the Holy 
Communion. It is a book which is diversified in its character. It cannot be called merely 
theological or practical or devotional or inspirational. It is all of these combined. 

When carefully and devoutly read, The Presence will bring its reader into the true 
presence of Christ as much as can anything of the printed page or spoken word. From 
there the reader must experience His Presence in the bread and wine, the veils of the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ. Dr. Paul Z. Strodach truly says of this book, “One of 
the fine things about this spiritual guide is that it never will grow old.” 

Hersert N. GIBNEY 
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Paying the Ransom. By Walter E. Hohenstein and Victor A. W. Mennicke. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1945. 125 pages. $1.25. 


The contents of this book are two series of Lenten sermons, seven in each. The 
first series, by Pastor Hohenstein, has the title “The Cross for Victory” (pp. 1-57); the 
sermon-themes begin with the words, “The Cross for Victory over... ,” applying the 
general thought to these “burdens”: a Guilty Conscience, Self-Will, Pride, Selfishness, 
Worry, Forgetfulness, the Fear of Death. The second series, by Pastor Mennicke, is 
based on the Gethsemane experience under the title In the Hour of Trial (pp. 61-125), 
with these intriguing themes for the sermons: Unconditional Surrender, Disappointing 
Disciples, An Angel of Mercy, The Power of Darkness, The Kiss of Betrayal, A Mis- 
guided Ally, The Lonely Heart. 

The sermons are well written and quite readable; they have motion and vigor. Out- 
side of some wordy affectations in the first series (such as “the rugged Cross,” pp. 2, 11; 
“the gibbet of the Cross,” pp. 3, 13; “the gory Cross,” p. 52; “the bleeding . . . Jesus,” 
p. 20; “sin-cursed . . . men,” p. 54), there is a pleasing simplicity and clarity of lan- 
guage. The applications are sturdy and touch close to home. 

The first series is commendable in its endeavor to show that the cross brings power 
in other ways than assuring of forgiveness. Such insight is surely needed. One fails to 
see that the sermons dealing with pride and forgetfulness show how the cross conquers 
these sins ; the former is an exposition, well done, that pride (intellectual or moral) keeps 
a man from believing in Christ; the latter is an exhortation not to forget Christ. Inci- 
dentally, the text for the sermon on pride (Jo. 18:37,38) has nothing to do with the 
cross; and one text on forgetfulness is a definite breaking of a Scripture verse, tearing 
the words ‘““Remember . . . Jesus Christ” out of 2 Tim. 2:8. Another text, that for the 
first sermon, Ps. 40:12, is not very acceptable because it has merely a confession of a 
guilty conscience and says nothing about reliei—which is the point of the sermon; more 
questionable is the interpretation of the text’s words, “Mine iniquities have taken hold 
upon me .. .” as though Jesus had said them in a vicarious sense. The sermons on 
selfishness, worry, and the fear of death are the most effective in moving toward a 
positive demonstration of the power for victory. 

Beside having intriguing sermon titles, the second series has in the main helpful 
developments. If one accepts this author’s interpretation of the Gethsemane agony as an 
experience of God’s wrath, there will be no difficulty in reading the sermons; if not, 
there will be difficulty. Significantly, there are different views expressed by the two 
authors as to the “cup” which Jesus prayed to have removed. Pastor Mennicke makes 
it the anguish in the Garden: “The cup of God’s wrath which Jesus was drinking in the 
Garden .. .” (p..63); “ ‘this cup’ includes all the sufferings of Christ in the Garden” 


(p. 66). Pastor Hohenstein offers much the same in saying, ‘““The High Priest . . . was 
treading the winepress of God’s wrath ... ,” but in the same context suggests that it 
was what Jesus was anticipating, a more obvious and vital reading of the “cup”: “He 


dreaded the grip of death” (p. 11). It is an exceedingly strange and strained rendering 
of the remark, “It is enough” (Mk. 14:41), when the author sees Jesus declaring 
through this the completion of “this part of His redemptive work” and thus calling the 
disciples “to look . . . to His perfect righteousness” (p. 78). The sermon on an angel 
of mercy leads one to ask quite sincerely, How does this writer know so much about 
angels, and about how this particular angel ministered to our Lord? That there are 
angels is a matter of revelation; but for edification purposes, there is no help in attempt- 
ing to preach on the subject. The sermons on the power of darkness and a misguided 
ally are strong and true; they say worthwhile things. 

There are tokens of restricted thinking within the book, but chiefly in the raw 
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statements of atonement doctrine offered by both sets of sermons; indeed, they seem to 
force it in quite frequently, even where it has no warrant, as though attempting to prove 
a viewpoint they’re not too sure about. 

For one thing, these sermons describe the atonement too much as a mechanical 
transaction, something the Son had to suffer which ipso facto produced (in order to 
produce) a change in God’s attitude toward men. That conception is more than indicated 
by statements in the first series, such as these (italics mine here and following) : “He... 
earned ior me forgiveness” (p. 8); “if Jesus on the Cross did not make good for your 
sins, with what are you going to pay for them?” (p. 23) ; and most bluntly, “God did not 
spare His Son any of the . . . suffering secessary to appease God's justice” (p. 37). 
(This very word “appease” smacks of offensive pagan darkness, unrelieved by the light 
ci New Testament revelation!) The second series is not quite so blunt on this score. 
There is perhaps even a delicate intimation of being dissatisfied with some traditional 
phrasing, “Some call it the vicarious, or substitutionary atonement,” and by the in- 
clusion of “His holy living” as well as “innocent suffering and dying” in Christ’s re- 
deeming work; yet the author goes on in the same sentence to say that this “paid for 
all our guilt” (p. 85). Elsewhere he writes of Christ “suffering the punishment of our 
sins” (p. 69). The pointing intended by the writer in such language, as to its effect on 
God, is clearly indicated in the conclusion to the series, where he speaks first of having 
assurance “that all our sins are forgiven” and then goes on to ground that assurance 
on a badly transactional basis (not to say materialistic): “The blood which He shed 
is the blood of the Son of God”; “the holy, precious blood of Jesus is amply sufficient to 
purchase the salvation of all mankind” (p. 124 f.). Whether one says outright that the 
death of Christ made God willing to forgive, or puts it in other language as purchasing, 
paying for, forgiveness—the thought is still there! But there can be no place for such a 
conception if John 3:16 is, as Luther called it, “the Gospel in a nutshell.” For that verse 
declares nothing about a change in God effected by the death of His Son; it’s all the 
other way—He gave His Son because He loved (and that includes, because He was 
willing to forgive). p 

Linked up with the transactional emphasis is the quantitative conception of Christ’s 
sufferings which these sermons present, It’s implied in some quotations already given. 
More specifically, it comes out in the presuming attempt to define the sufferings with 
exact thoroughness, by saying—in the first series—that Jesus experienced “the torment 
of hell, the anguish of the damned” (p. 4), “tasting the torments of hell” (p. 37); and 
—in the second series (concerning the Gethsemane anguish)—“It brought Jesus the 
torments oi hell, which a sinful world had deserved” (p. 63). The quantitative idea is 
evident in speaking oi “the mountain-high load of a world’s transgressions” as being 
laid on Christ (p: 4); it is strictly commercial language to say that Christ “has paid 
for them to the last farthing” (p. 8); and with unqualified rawness the quantitative 
notion stands forth in these words, “charged to His account all the guilt of al] men of all 
times” (p. 36). One wonders how anyone can presume to know so much! Certainly, Jo. 
1:29 and 1 Jo. 2:2 deal with power available in Christ rather than any quantity of 
suffering endured (interestingly, the former speaks of “taking away” the sin of the 
world; Moffatt translates, “the lamb of God, who is to remove the sin of the world”). 
As for the idea of paying—which seems the stress intended by the authors in framing 
the book’s title, Paying the Ransom—it is well to remember that where Jesus used the 
word “ransom,” He spoke of giving His life “a ransom for many” (Mk. 10:45); there 
is no hint of a commercial transaction (cf. also 1 Tim. 2:6, “Who gave himself a 
ransom .. .”). On this tendency to define closely the sufferings of Christ, and par- 
ticularly the tendency to be mathematical, it is good to recall the view of Luther, as 
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told by Otto W. Heick in the Quarterly for January, 1944 (p. 63): “He was far from 
conceiving of the satisfaction of Christ in a pecuniary manner, as an exact quid pro quo, 
i.e. so much for so much,” Also: “The orthodoxist teaching that Jesus suffered exactly 
the very pains of hell and all the penalties which we deserved has no real basis in 
Luther” (ibid.). 

An esteemed seminary professor once said to me that we must always realize that 
there is mystery in the Cross. That would seem to call for avoiding two extremes: 
saying too little, or saying too much. These sermons err on the latter count. 

Instead of a wooden reading of the Scriptures suggesting a transactional conception 
of the atonement, we would do far better to read the Scriptures in living terms and see 
the atonement as a personal deed of the living God—the Father with and through the 
Son—the God who is and ever was strong in grace. Then we shall avoid suggesting that 
Christ’s death made God willing to forgive; we shall see the assurance declared most 
fully by the very willingness of God’s Son to suffer because of sinful men. As for the 
idea of substitution, it ought to suffice to say as Charles M. Jacobs did in The Way: 
“He has done for us what we could never have done for ourselves” (p. 85). And as for 
the sufferings of Christ, far better than any quantitative defining is the simple yet 
profound (and living) measure written in The Way: “Thus God .. . became man’s 
partner in the sorrow and the suffering that comes of sin in this disordered world. 
There is no consequence of sin that God, in Jesus, has not shared .. .” (p. 83). In addi- 
tion, an adequate reading of Scriptures on the atonement should lead to a fuller un- 
folding of the thought of reconciliation, how the cross can change men: verily, that’s 
involved in the rounded meaning of “redeem”’—to set free, not only from sin, but te 
strength and pleasing. 

The professor referred to above once said that there is no distinctive Lutheran 
doctrine of the atonement. Luther used terms from the traditional utterances of the 
church in his day, except for some qualifying remarks. Therefore, it will not do for 
many to continue mouthing trite phrasings, offensive to the character of God revealed 
in Christ Jesus. Nor will it do to quote Scripture passages with obscure terms and 
phrases like “propitiation” and “made sin for us” and assume the whole thing is settled 
merely by tacking-on a traditional theory. Obscure terms and passages must be inter- 
preted in the light of those which are unquestionably clear; as examples, nothing could be 
clearer than John 3:16 and the positive word in 2 Cor. 5:19. Certainly, the only authority 
is Scripture, but any theory (including the one set forth in this book) is the resultant 
of trying to think what the Scripture means; as Luther said, the Word and reason 
must inevitably go together. 

This reviewer, for his own peace and for conviction in preaching to others, has 
tried hard in his ministry to think straight on the meaning of the redeeming power in 
the cross. Recalling with appreciation the article by Otto Heick (alluded to above), 
showing various interpretations held by Lutheran men, he with others feels keenly that 
we need some fresh thinking on the atonement—which studies the Scriptures with 
reverent daring—to get a more vital and helpful statement of the redeeming power of the 
cross. This book of sermons is of little aid in that direction, except by indirection. 

Hersert D. DicuseN 


The American Jewish Vearbook, 1945-46. Volume 47. Edited by the staff of the American 
Jewish Committee. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1946. 
760 pages. $3. 


Thirty-one contributors from the United States and five other countries helped to 
make this volume. Outstanding articles present the life story of Henrietta Szold, and 
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that of Simon Miller; French Jewry under the Occupation; Jewish Community Life in 
South America; The B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations in American Universities; and 
Jewish War Records of World War II. 

The review of the year of Jewish life and activity for the world for the year 5705 
is interesting and valuable information. There is a complete directory of Jewish na- 
tional organizations. Jewish periodicals published in the United States are listed. Tables 
of statistics of Jews in all the world are found in this annual volume. It is an in- 


dispensable reference work. 
H. D. Hoover 


Counseling with Returned Servicemen. By Carl R. Rogers and John L. Wallen. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1946. $1.60. 


The 14,000 clergymen of the Lutheran Church in America are finding that they have 
another title in addition to “pastor.” During these war years people have learned to use 
the title “counselor.” Whether they want to or not our clergymen are going to be coun- 
selors. The chaplains in the armed forces have established a precedent. As the non- 
clergy counselors diminish in accessibility through the disbanding of the armed forces 
and the shrinking up of U.S.O. and other publicly raised funds, people will turn to the 
clergymen of America. 

Although this book seems limited in its scope by the wording of the title, it is really 
a timeless volume. Carl Rogers has simply expanded the pamphlet, “A Counseling View- 
point,” which was prepared for the U.S.O. workers and reprinted by the Commission 
on Religion and Health of the Federal Council of Churches. In the expansion suggestions 
are given that could not be included in the small pamphlet, and the fruits of the ac- 
cumulated experience of the man who served as director of Counseling Services of the 
U.S.O. are carefully made available. Religious workers who are familiar with the writ- 
ings of Richard Dicks and Rollo May will appreciate this book as an assurance, based 
upon wide usage, that the system will work to the benefit of souls in our care. 

“Non-directive counseling” is the self explanatory title given to the method. Others 
have used the term “dynamic passivity” in a similar sense. This method is probably 
quite difficult for us to follow as clergymen. We are too anxious. We do not want to 
see one soul lost. We forget that there was a Judas in the group of men who had inti- 
mate relationship with Jesus. The words of caution and comfort that are here repeated 
by the authors several times might well be underscored: “not every case will be a 
success.” 

A “client-centered” approach requires patience. The patience of the farmer who 
places his seed in the ground and then waits. The authors’ comparison of this method, 
as contrasted with the more aggressive methods of guidance and suggestion, to the 
democratic process, is quite interesting. Among us we might have compared it to the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers. 

We would be expecting a chapter on “Marital and Family Counseling,” and it is 
included. The chapter on “The Use of the Casual Contact” should have great value to’ 
clergymen. 

The chapter on “Practice in Counseling” gives the reader an opportunity to work 
under supervision without the embarrassment of human contact. The results of this test 
need be known only to the participant and God. Surely we who so carefully write out 
our sermon manuscripts can form the habit of putting into writing our counseling inter- 
views, and then reviewing them in order to improve our technique. 
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We appreciate the smallness of the book; brief and to the point. The small cost is 
appreciated too. The actual printing of the book was done by a company controlled by an 
alumnus of one of our Lutheran colleges. 

The term pastor is inclusive enough for us, we can bring “counselor” under this 
heading. For counselors we must become if we are going to serve people. We will be 
where the people are. About 14,000 of us will be in the open country, in the hamlets, 
villages, towns, and cities of America. Persons will look to us for skillful counseling. 
This book will help us. 

FRANCIS SHEARER 


The Incarnation of the Word of God, Being the Treatise of St. Athanasius: De Incar- 
natione Det. Translated into English by a Religious of C.S.M.V.S.Th. With an 
Introduction by C. S. Lewis. New York: Macmillan Company, 1946. 96 pages. $1.50. 


In comparison with this, we heartily recommend this to every interested student of 
the ancient church. And who should not be interested, for Athanasius was one of the most 
outstanding divines of that age? Besides, his theology is not a dead historic relic because 
every one of us is still obligated to teach the doctrines set forth in the Athanasian Creed. 
As this little volume shows, Athanasius was by no means a religious intellectualist. He 
was not concerned with abstractions and definitions of the Godhead, which approach 
will inevitably issue in a dead orthodoxy. Rather, the doctrine of the Trinity and Co- 
eternity of the Son was to him of immensely practical value because man’s salvation 
can be effected, as he rightly believed, not by a “divine” person, as Arius thought, but 
only by Him who is “very God of very God.” In face of man’s utter helplessness, the 
“sensible synthetic religions” of the Arians, old and new, are of no avail. You can not 
save man with an Arian Christ and a Unitarian God. 

In the preface, S. C. Lewis makes an ardent plea for reading not only new books, 
but also the books of the ancients. What he says with respect to Athanasius applies also 
to the writings of Luther. If we would read more of Luther instead of merely read 
about him, the night of ignorance in which some are still held after thirty years of a 
Luther Renaissance would soon be dispelled. Excellent though the Holman edition of 
Luther’s Works may be, it is not sufficient. 

Otro W. HeEtcKk 


The Jehovah's Witnesses. By Herbert Hewitt Stroup. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. 180 pages. $2.50. 


Parish clergymen- have long been troubled by a variety of sects and cults which 
have either made inroads into church membership or have attacked and misrepresented 
the doctrines and practices of traditional Christianity. The Jehovah’s Witnesses have 
done both. But although they have appeared to be a growing threat to the church, they 
have remained a people of mystery as well as fanaticism, This study by a member of 
the department of Sociology and Anthropology in Brooklyn College is therefore a welcome 
addition to the limited literature about the movement which originated with Charles 
Taze Russell. 

Not that this study pretends to be definitive, for “so closely have the Witnesses 
guarded their movement from outsiders that it is at present impossible to obtain any 
kind of information about them which would profitably respond to statistical methods. 
Outsiders have tried to gather detailed information about the members, but so far they 
have not succeeded very well. The Witnesses are: not interested in aiding a scientific 
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inquiry” (p. 72). Moreover, the author is himself not interested in a systematic analysis 
of the “theology” of the group. Despite the inclusion of a chapter on “The Witness as 
Believer,” the reader must not expect an exposition of the Russellite doctrines of God 
and man, sin and grace, heaven and hell, etc. For such information in compact form, 
F. E. Mayer’s Jehovah’s Witnesses (St. Louis: 1942) is more immediately helpful. 

But Dr. Stroup has done well, in the face of difficulties, what he set out to do. This 
was “to understand the Witnesses as people” (p. v). After a brief account of the history 
of the movement and its principal leaders, the author discusses its organization, its 
finances, and its propaganda. He analyzes the converts and how they became converts, 
their type of piety, their attitudes toward others, and the place which doctrine occupies 
in their life. He describes the methods by which the Witnesses have extended their 
influence—from printing presses and “Dawn-mobiles” to portable phonographs and 
sound cars—and accounts for their zeal as “people who are willing to be persecuted, 
even slain, for the sake of their religious faith.’ According to the author, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy turned in 1941 from attacking the Witnesses to ignoring them, and 
the result was that the Witnesses were baffled and then ceased their violent attacks on 
Rome (156f.). Protestant strategy ought to go beyond this—to understanding and then 
winning them back (more former Protestants than Roman Catholics are among them) 
from their Jehovah to faith in God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. This book 
will help toward the first step. 

THEODORE G. TAPPERT 


This Way to Unity. For the Promotion of Good Will and Teamyvork among Racial, 
Religious, and National Groups. Edited by Arnold Herrick and Herbert Askwith. 
New York: Oxford Book Company, 1945. 462 pages. Paper, $1.50. Cloth, $2. 


During the recent war a tremendous literary effort was made to achieve what, amid 
America’s diversity of races, colors, creeds, and national origins, was called “national 
unity.” Much was written in forms of essays, editorials, articles, short stories, radio 
plays, poems, ete. A judicious selection of such material, supplemented by a few older 
pieces, has been attempted in this anthology. It is unfortunate that some of the selections 
perpetuate war psychology, but the goal of “intercultural education” which is common 
to most of them has a proper place in postwar America, Although intended especially 
for the use of teachers in secondary schools, pastors and teachers in church schools will 
find real help in this extensive anthology and in the appended questions and projects. 


